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THE DIRGE OR THE YEAR. 


RPHAN Hours, the year is dead, 
Come and sigh, come and weep ! 
Merry Hours, smile instead 
For the year is but asleep: 
See, it smiles as it is sleeping, 
Mocking your untimely weeping. 


As an earthquake rocks a corse 
In its coffin in the clay— 
So white Winter that rough nurse, 
Rocks the dead-cold year to-day ; 
Solemn Hours, wail aloud 
For your mother in her shroud. 


As the wild air stirs and sways 
The tree-swung cradle of a child, 
So the breath of those rude days 
Rocks the year. Be calm and mild, 
Trembling Hours; she will arise 
With new love within her eyes. 


January gray is here 

Like a sexton by her grave; 
February bears the bier; 

March with joy doth howl and rave, 
And April weeps—but, O, ye Hours! 
Follow with May’s fairest flowers. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley. 











A CASE OF NECESSITY. 






BY MARY E,. BRADLEY. 





‘‘We are going to the Fitz James’s for dinner,’’ said my uncle’s 

sailing into my room in full toilette one summer afternoon. ‘‘ And I have tg 

Nora that she need not set the dinner-table to-night, of course. It would 

absurd, with the family all absent ; but you can have something sent up hereif 
ou like.’’ 

a“ Not being one of the family,’’ I replied, satirically. ‘‘ Very well, Mr 

Rand, I have no objection.”’ 

‘Qh, if you wish to take offense at a perfectly harmless remark, you a 
quite welcome to do it! I shall tell Nora to send you something to eat, neve 
theless.”’ 

‘Qn the contrary, tell her not to trouble about me at all. I shall probab 
go out myself.’’ 

‘¢To see Miss Prissy Parkinson—again? Your devotion to her—or isi 
to the old bachelor, John ?—grows rather amusing, I must say. Please yourself 
however, by all means.”’ 

With an airy little laugh, which she had cultivated as something peculiz 
fine and high-bred, my uncle’s wife gathered her silken skirts together, a 
rustled down-stairs to join her daughters, Linda and Jessica. I watchedt 
three, as they squeezed their hoops and flounces into the carriage at the gaté 
then I quietly folded up my sewing, dressed myself in my black silk gown, at 
my lilac bonnet (I was in half-mourning for my father), and set forth to make 
call upon my friend Miss Priscilla Parkinson. 

I had not intended to do so, but Mrs. Rand’s sneering suggestion puti 
into my head. The Parkinsons were no admirers of hers. Miss Prissy, 
was not of an amiable disposition herself, resented her airs and graces, and to 
spiteful stories of an humble origin that did not entitle her to them. “ 
old bachelor, John,’’ had known my father before the long illness began whit 
left his affairs in the hands of his half-brother, my Uncle Max ; and it was hi 
opinion that the grudging protection given to his orphan daughter, was but 
paltry and partial restitution of her own just rights. 

I knew nothing about it, for my part. When my father died, I was agi 
of seventeen, and as ignorant of his affairs as a child of seven. Whenl 
brought from boarding-school to see him die, my Uncle Max promised wi 
much effusion that his home should be mine, and I should be a daughter 
him. He kept this promise by going to Europe a week after the funeral, 
leaving me to the tender mercies of his wife and daughters, through whom! 
learned that my father had died bankrupt, and that I was.a pauper dependél 
on their bounty. Whether this was true or false, I had no means of ascert 
ing; but there was no doubt of the fact that I was a very unwelcome additt 
to the family, and would have been promptly gotten rid of if Uncle Max i 
not exerted his authority to the contrary. He held the reins of government,& 
across the Atlantic ; and Mrs. Rand did not venture to oppose his will in 
positive fashion. 

She contented herself with small slights and impertinences, which I re 
hotly at first, and grew callous to after a couple of years’ usage. I had@ 
moral conviction that my right in the house was at least as good as her @ 
and by my father’s wish I was subject to my uncle’s control until I was of 
So I submitted to things that I could not help, and gave contemptuous i 
ference in return for neglect and sneers. 
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But I had my bitter thoughts of it all, and felt at times the wild necessity 
for a different atmosphere. ‘Then I went, where I was always welcome, to my 
friends the Parkinsons. 

There were two of them, Miss Priscilla and her brother John. The one a 
bachelor, a student, a man of leisure and independent means which he used 
generously ; the other, an old maid from her youth up, equally independent as 
to means, but not equally generous, and full of queer conceits and prejudices 
that were sometimes amusing and sometimes exasperating. I was not fond of 
her, or she of me ; there was no tenderness in Miss Prissy ; but we got on very 
well together, because she liked to talk, and it amused me to listen to her 
snappy conversation. 

I got on very well with her brother, too, for the opposite reason. He had 
always a kind smile and a pleasant greeting for me, but he did not bother me 
with any unnecessary attentions. I was made to feel that his library—a big 
delightful room full of books, and cosy corners in which to read them—was 
always free to me whether he was there or not. It was the chief enjoyment of 
my life, the right to raid upon these bookshelves whenever I chose ; but I paid 
as little heed to their owner as he did to me. He was quite too stout and 
selderly and sedate to make any impression upon the imagination of a girl of 

ineteen. And Mrs. Rand’s innuendoes only made me laugh contemptuously. 
Everybody knew that Mr. Parkinson was not ‘‘a marrying man ;”’ and if he had 
been, what wasit tome? My dream of love and romance held a hero of a differ- 
ent type from this middle-aged bachelor, whose presence or absence concerned 
me so little that I did not even miss him when we sat down to the tea table. 

It was not dinner, for Miss Prissy did not ape New York fashion as Mrs. 
Rand did; but I liked it all the better. The Parkinson teas were always 
appetizing, and on this warm June day the cold chicken and strawberries and 
cream were exactly to my taste. I had been helped to a second plateful before 
it occurred to me that Mr. Parkinson’s seat was empty, and that it would be 
polite to ask for him. 

Miss Prissy gave her shoulders a little jerk when I inquired if he was away 
from home. 

**No,”’ she said, ‘‘ but I wish he was. If there’s anything that I can’t abide 
it’s a man grunting and thinking he’s going to be sick. John has been moping 
for a couple of days back, and he wouldn’t come down to his dinner to-day.’’ 

** What does he complain of ?”’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t know,’’ was the short answer. 

Miss Prissy was not one of the old maids whose kingdom is a sick-room ; 
she was vigorously well herself, and had little sympathy with any kind of suf- 
fering or helplessness. 

‘‘T think it’s a whim,’’ she added. ‘‘ He’s been a strong, hearty man all 
his life, and there’s no sense in his having a spell now. I told him to take a 
dose of salts and stop grumbling ; but Susan told me a while ago that he’d sent 
Jimmy Doolan for the doctor.’’ 

‘Then it must me something more than a whim, Miss Prissy. Your 
brother isn’t apt to be fussy about himself, is he?’’ 

‘* Men are always fussy about themselves,’’ she returned. ‘‘ John has been 
as fidgety as a horse in fly-time for two or three days. I s’pose I’ll have to go 
up and see how he’s getting along after supper.”’ 

__ She did not hurry herself over the meal, and I have to confess that I listened 
with small concern to her further remarks about his indisposition. It occurred 
to me that she might have had a little more sisterly feeling. But after all it 
was not my affair. 

When we had finished the strawberries and emptied the cream pitcher 
between us, Miss Prissy poured out a cup of tea, laid a dry cracker on the edge 
of a saucer, and remarked that ‘‘ she guessed she’d take it up to John.”’ 
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“You can come along if you like,’’ sheadded. ‘‘ He’s lying down in the 
library, and I s’pose you’ll be wanting a book before you go.”’ 

I did want a book, so I followed her up-stairs to the large cheerful room 
where I had spent so many pleasant hours, and where I had so often seen Mr, 
Parkinson writing at the great desk in the alcove, or buried in some profound 
philosophical treatise. It seemed strange to see him lying on a sofa now in 
dressing-gown and slippers, and the wan smile with which he greeted me, and 
apologized for not rising, struck sudden compunction to my heart. 

‘Miss Prissy, he zs sick!’’ I exclaimed, involuntarily. ‘‘ Only see how 
pale he is!’”’ 

His face had a gray pallor most unlike his usual clear, ruddy complexion, 
and his eyes were languid with pain. His sister could not help observing his 
condition, but it only seemed to irritate her. 

‘Qh, dear me! Is’pose it can’t he helped,’’ was her fretful comment. 
<<If you are in for a spell, John, I do hope to goodness it’s nothing catching. 
I give you warning, if it is, you’ll have to get somebody else tonurse you. I’m 
oa fit for that sort of work anyhow, and I can’t afford any risk at my time of 
lifé.”’ 

‘*Let us hope there will be no risk,’’ he answered, patiently. ‘‘ The 
doctor will be here presently, and he will know what is best to be done. I'll 
not give you any more trouble than can be helped, Prissy.”’ 

‘¢ Sickness in the house is always a trouble,’’ she responded, ungraciously, 
‘¢ And I can’t see the sense of it with a strong hearty man like you. It’s my 
belief you’ve caught something prowling round those old book-stalls in New 
York, and if you have, I shall just clear out, and leave you to get along the 
best way you can—serve you right, too.’’ 

‘¢ Oh, Miss Prissy, how can you?’’ I broke in, amazed at her heartless- 
ness, and full of pity for the sick man who was at her mercy. ‘‘ She doesn’t 
mean a word of what she’s saying, Mr. Parkinson,’’ I added, with a feeble 
attempt at jocularity. ‘* We all know how Miss Prissy talks.”’ 

He smiled languidly, and Miss Prissy darted a grim look at me which 
checked my volubility. I perceived that her selfish annoyance was quite 
unfeigned, and had no jesting element in it. 

The door-bell rang at this moment, and she rushed down precipitately to 
meet the doctor. 

“If John Parkinson has got any disease that’s catching, I want to know it 
right away, Dr. Ripley!’’ we heard her say in her hard, ringing accents as she 
let him in. ‘Don’t try to fool me with any made-up stories. I’ve got my 
suspicions.”’ 

The doctor laughed. ‘‘ Don’t get excited, Miss Prissy,’’ was his good- 
humored answer. ‘‘ ‘Keep cool, whatever happens,’ is my advice to everybody, 
and I don’t charge anything for it, either. Where shall I find John?”’ 

‘‘ Up-stairs, in the library. But I want to know what’s the matter with 
him. Doctor, I won’t stand any fooling.’’ 

‘* How can I tell you till I’ve seen him? Let me pass, Miss Prissy.”’ 

She was evidently barring his way at the foot of the stairs. Through the 
open door every word came distinctly to the invalid’s ears, and a faint flush 
of annoyance and shame crossed his kindly face. 

“Poor Prissy,’’ he murmured, catching my indignant look. ‘‘ She has 
always had a mortal dread of infection ; and perhaps she is right. I don’t know 
what’s the matter with me, Helen. Go away, child, lest you come to harm.” 

‘¢T’m not afraid,’’ I answered, huskily. I was so angry with Miss Prissy 
that I wanted to choke her, but of course I could say nothing. 


The doctor appeared at the door a moment later, with Miss Prissy close 
behind him. She did not cross the threshold, but stood watching like a hawk 


while he went up to the sofa and looked at the sick man. 
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‘‘ Tow long has this been going on, John?’’ he asked, abruptly, after a 
brief scrutiny. 

‘‘ Two or three days, I believe. But until this morning, I didn’t worry much,”’ 
was the answer. ‘I’m afraid now that I shall be worse before I’m better.”’ 

‘‘Take that for granted,’’ said the doctor, dryly. ‘I think you went 
down to New York last week. Were you in Vesey Street, or thereabouts ?’’ 

‘Yes, he was!’’ snapped Miss Prissy, from the doorway. ‘‘ He hasn’t 
got books enough yet, though the Lord knows there’s hardly room in the house 
to squeeze another one in! So he goes prowling round those dratted old stalls, 
and now he’s got his death, and mine, too, I expect! What ails him, Dr. 
Ripley ? You've got to tell me, you know,’’ she added, savagely. 

The doctor turned to his patient. ‘‘ I suppose you can guess, John? You 
remember a paragraph I showed you in the Hera/d? Well, I’m afraid there’s 
no doubt about it. Shall I tell her?’’ 

Mr. Parkinson grew a shade paler, but he gave a nod of assent. 

‘¢T’m sorry to tell you, Miss Prissy, that your brother has the small-pox,’’ 
the doctor began. ‘‘ There’s no occasion for alarm at present, but , 

She did not wait for him to finish. At the fatal word she gave a shriek of 
dismay, then clapped her hand to her mouth, as if the mere name had let in 
infection, and rushed wildly out of sight. A moment afterwards we heard her 
jerking the bell-rope furiously in her own room, and then a hurry of confused 
sounds,—the opening and shutting of bureau-drawers, the dragging of trunks, 
and the tramp of quick feet,—gave evidence of preparations for immediate flight. 
The doctor listened to these sounds, drawing his breath with a long whistle. 

‘*Ts she going to run away, John? It can’t be possible! ”’ 

‘* Looks like it, doctor. And she warned me beforehand that she wouldn’t 
stay if it was ‘ anything catching.’ ”’ 

‘« But good heavens! what will you do then? You'll need a nurse, and 
if the mistress clears out, the servants will follow suit, most likely. Have you 
got a maid or a man that you can depend upon ?’”’ 

‘Neither, doctor. Poor little Jimmy Doolan is the only creature that 
isn’t likely to run away in this emergency. He’s faithful as a dog to his master, 
and besides he’s had it already. His face is like a honey-comb, you know, so 
there’s no danger for him.”’ 

‘*T know, but Jimmy Doolan’s no account in a case of this sort. What 
the devil can he do?’”’ exclaimed the doctor, angrily. 

‘‘Don’t get excited,’’ returned the invalid, with a pathetic attempt at 
humor. ‘‘ Keep cool, doctor, whatever happens.’’ 

‘I'd like to put a rope round Priscilla Parkinson’s neck,’’ said the doctor, 
grimly. ‘* Just listen to that now!’’ as another trunk came bumping down the 
attic stairs. ‘‘ This has got to be stopped, John. I'll go see if I can make her 
listen to reason.”’ : 

He went out hastily, and I followed him quietly by another door. He had 
not observed my presence in the room, and Mr. Parkinson had forgotten it. 
But I had heard all that was said, and thought had been busy. The doctor 
encountered Miss Prissy in the hall, with her arms full of clothing which she 
had taken from a closet to pack in her trunk. 

‘Don’t get in my way,’’ she exclaimed excitedly as he approached her. 
“T’ve got no time to talk, Dr. Ripley. Keep that door shut till I get out of 
the house, that’s all I ask of you.”’ 

‘But it isn’t all I ask of you,’’ he returned, indignantly. << Priscilla 
Parkinson, I’ve known you in and out for twenty years, and I can’t believe it 
possible that you’ll do such an outrageous thing.”’ 

‘* Outrageous!’’ she repeated. ‘‘I should think it was outrageous for John 
Parkinson to bring the small-pox into a decent house like this. It’s bad enough 
for him to waste his money on the nasty old books, but when he comes to bring- 
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ing home deadly diseases, it’s more than flesh and blood can bear. Don’t talk 
to me about outrageous things! Helen Earle,’’ as she caught sight of me in 
the distance, ‘‘come here and help me get my clothes together. Fold these 
dresses while I empty the top-drawer. And get down my bonnet-box—it’s on 
the closet-shelf yonder. Don’t stand and stare at me like an idiot !’’ clutching 
my arm with fierce impatience. ‘‘ You’ve got no time to waste, child—there’s 
small-pox in the house !’’ 

“I know it,’’ I answered, trembling with excitement and amazement at 
her heartlessness. ‘‘ But it’s your brother who has it. You can’t mean to go 
away and leave him like this, Miss Prissy. You ca’¢ mean it!”’ 

**Can’t 1? You're a fool, Helen Earle, and that’s all I’ve got to say to 
you.”’ 

She turned her back upon me in angry contempt, and jerked at the bell- 
rope again. A negro girl, ash-colored with fright, popped her head over the 
banisters, and Miss Prissy rushed at her with a vituperation for not answering 
the bell sooner. 

‘‘Come here this minute, you Susan! What are you hugging the banisters 
for when I want you to help me with these trunks?’’ 

The girl clung to the stair-rails, and shook her head desperately. 

‘**T kaint cum up dah, Miss Prissy, no how yo’ kin fix it. I’se afeard o’ 
dat small-pock wus’n de debbel, an’ I’se gwine out’n dis house fas’ as I kin 
trabbel. I jes cum dis fur to tell yo’ so. Now I’se a-gwine ter leave, double 
quick. ’’ 

And she vanished down the stairway, heedless of the threats which her 
mistress, stamping with rage, screamed after her. 

‘*Kaint help it, Miss Prissy, ef you does keep my wages. Might as well 
be dead an’ de debbel got me, as git dat cow-pock onter me. All de money in 
de worl’ would’n cur’ me o’ dat.”’ 

I turned away in disgust, leaving Miss Prissy raging still, and walked to the 
end of the long passage, where a window opened upon the pleasant old-fashioned 
garden, and where sweet odors stole in, and peaceful sights and sounds made a 
strange contrast to the selfish tumult going on within the house. I leaned my 
head against the window-frame in a tremor of excitement, and tried to bring 
my thoughts to bear on the vague purpose that was forming itself in my mind. 
Dr. Ripley followed me, and looked at me with a glance that seemed to 
comprehend it. 

‘“You had better go home, Helen, before Mrs. Rand gets wind of this. 
She’ll not like your being here, and you can’t do any good. Go home, child.” 

‘*T’m not so sure that I can’t do any good, Dr. Ripley. Two years ago— 
when my father died—you said I had the stuff in mé that nurses are made of.”’ 

‘Did I?’’ he answered, absently. ‘I dare say it was true in that case, 
but this is another matter.”’ 

‘Do you know anybody that you can send here to nurse Mr. Parkinson ? 
You see what Miss Prissy is doing, doctor. She’ll frighten the whole com- 
munity, so that nobody will dare to come near the house.’’ 

‘‘ That’s true ; and I don’t know a nurse in the place that would come to 
a small-pox case anyhow. It’s a chance if I could get one from New York even. 
I’m in a quandary, Helen, there’s no denying it. If I could be nurse and 
doctor, too, it would be easy enough. I would take all the risks cheerfully, for 
John’s sake. But you see I have my other patients to think of.”’ 

‘While I have nobody, doctor. If I take the small-pox and die, it will 
not make the least difference to a living creature. I haven’t so much as a cat 
or a bird to miss me.”’ 

There was bitterness in my tone, and the doctor looked at me kindly. He 
knew the circumstances of my life, as most people did in the little town where 
we lived,—or thought they did, at all events. Mrs. Rand and her daughters 
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had made it a familiar fact in their circle that I was an ungrateful creature who 
returned evil for good, and rewarded their bounty with churlish dislike. I had 
no circle for my part, took no interest in Greenville society, was scornful of its 
petty gossip, and cared nothing for what was thought of me in a place where 
Mrs. Rand’s falsehoods were believed. Consequently I was not liked, and it 
was true enough that my death would have made gmall difference to any living 
creature. ‘The doctor was a man, however, who drew his own conclusions, and 
did not believe everything that came to his ears. He had known and respected 
my father, and he had always shown a kindly feeling for me. At the same time 
he did not hesitate to find fault with me on occasion, and he did it now. 

‘“You are more or less to blame for that state of things, Helen. I have 
told you before, that to have friends, one must show himself friendly. You 
despise the world you live in, and naturally it returns the compliment.’’ 

‘The world I live in takes me at a disadvantage, and treats me with 
injustice. You know it, doctor.”’ 

‘«That’s true to a great extent. But you could enlarge your borders if you 
chose to make the effort. You shut yourself up like a clam in his shell, and 
tempt people to believe unkind things of you.”’ 

‘‘ They are welcome !’’ I said, proudly. ‘‘ I don’t care what people think 
or believe about me. I only wanted to tell you that until you could do better, 
I was willing to stay here.’’ 

‘‘ Nonsense !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ What would Mrs. Rand say? I should 
have the whole town about my ears! And besides, John would never consent 
toit. It can’t be thought of, not for a minute.’’ 

‘*Can you think of anything better, doctor? ”’ 

‘No, I can’t; confound it all!’’ he muttered. ‘‘What on earth does he 
want with those old books? Miss Prissy is right enough there. There was no 


excuse for his running into danger.’’ 
‘‘ But since he has,’’ I insisted, ‘‘ and since you have nothing better to 


propose 

“You couldn’t do it, Helen—you are crazy to think of sucha thing. A 
young girl like you to nurse a man with the small-pox! It makes me frantic to 
think of it ; and yet I don’t know what else I can do.”’ 

He was very much excited, but I felt curiously cool. 

‘* There goes Miss Prissy down the alley,’’ I said. ‘‘ Susan went before 
she did, and there’s nobody left but little Jimmy Doolan—and a girl that 
nobody in the world has any use for. You'd better take up with her offer, and 
let her do some good if she can.’’ 

A smothered groan from the library, and a call for the doctor, prevented 
his answering. He hurried back to his patient, and it was nearly half an hour 
before I saw him again. 

I sat down by the window and waited quietly, with a growing conviction 
that the need of me would presently overbalance objections, numerous and obvious 
as they were. I was not blind to any of them, nor even so indifferent as I would 
have had Dr. Ripley believe, to the inevitable gossip that would arise. The 
matter would be town talk, of course, and I could imagine the things that would 
be said. It was not a pleasant imagination, but it could not weigh against my 
sense of pity for a good man selfishly deserted in his need. Neither could the 
grim facts in the case daunt my determination to stand by him and do what I 
could until more efficient help could be secured. It was a loathsome and a 
dangerous disease, and it might be deadly for one or both. Never mind, that 
would be as God saw fit. Meanwhile I was young and sound in body, and 
fearless in spirit; and this sick man had been my kind friend. I remem- 
bered a hundred little ways in which he had shown me sympathy and con- 
sideration ; I recalled times when a look, a word, had lightened my heart, 
because it showed me his comprehension of the burden I bore, and his gentle 
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pity for me. Should I let him suffer now for a cup of cold water, perhaps, 
in the mean fear of harm to myself? Not I, indeed! My veins were filled 
with youth and strength, and my heart with grateful compassion; I did not 
shrink from fatigue or dread contagion, or care for spiteful tongues. 

Jimmy Doolan came creeping along the passage by and by, and planted 
himself opposite me, with a half-scared, yet indignant and appealing look 
in his face. 

‘‘They’re afther clearin’ out, Miss Helen, the whole kit an boodle of 
em,’’ he remarked. 

‘So I supposed, Jimmy.”’ 

‘That blackymore, Susan, ain’t got the sinse of a nit,’’ he continued, 
with a disgusted expression. ‘‘I towld her she’d be none the worse for takin’ 
the disase, aven if she tuk it, which there’s no tellin’ whether she wud or she 
wudn’t. ‘Look at mesilf,’ ses I; ‘isn’t it me that’s had it till ye can pit your 
finger in the holes all over me face? An’ I’m livin’ to tell ye,’ ses I. But 
the black thing wudn’t listen to rayson, Miss Helen.”’ 

‘‘You couldn’t expect more of her than of the mistress, Jimmy.’’ 

‘‘Thrue for you, Miss Helen. An’ it’s a cryin’ shame of Miss Prissy, 
that’s what it is.’’ ’ 

I could not deny that I agreed with him, so I kept silence; and Jimmy 
went on, after a moment’s doubtful pause. 

‘¢ You don’t look scared, Miss Helen. Are you goin’ to stay here an’ 
take care of him?”’ 

‘¢ If the doctor will let me, I am.”’ 

The boy’s face brightened. It was a ridiculous little face, in which 
freckles and pock-marks covered every inch of territory, and the nose of 
which had the air of having been docked for the benefit of his mouth and 
ears; yet it had shrewdness and intelligence, and it glowed now with genuine 
feeling that covered all its absurdities. 

‘‘Are you manin’ it, Miss Helen? Thin Miss Prissy, an’ that fule of a 
Nagur can go straight to the divil for all me. An’ bad ’ciss to em!’’ he 
exclaimed, exultantly. ‘‘ We’ll nurse him betune us, Miss Helen, an’ we’ll fetch 
him to, the pair of us, till he can snap his fingers at all the cowardly craychures 
that are afther lavin’ him to die. Divil a bit wull he die? We won’t give him 
the chance.’’ 

‘«So we won’t, Jimmy!”’ I responded, warmly, my own heart lifted up 
somehow by the boy’s confidence. ‘‘And here comes the doctor. Now we'll 
see what he has to say, and I’ll make him say that I may stay.’’ 

I saw at the first glance that no strenuous effort would be needed. The 
doctor looked decidedly uneasy, and before I had time to speak, he said, 
abruptly :— 

‘«T’ve come to tell you that I’ll take you at your word, Helen. The Lord 
forgive me if I’m doing wrong, but I’ve no choice. It’s a very sick man in 
yonder, very sick, and he must be taken care of.’’ 

‘¢Sensible conclusion, doctor, and I’m glad you’ve come to it. Jimmy 
and I are ready for duty, so just give us your orders, and don’t worry about me.” 

‘‘Jimmy?’’ The doctor smiled involuntarily at the comical eager face 
uplifted to him. ‘‘ He’s here, is he? Well, he can fetch and carry jor you, 
and it won’t be quite so lonesome. Keep Jimmy by all means. Now come 
into the library, and I will tell you what you have to do. I have put John to 
bed in his own room, and there isa door between, you know. Keep that open, 
and settle yourself here, in the alcove; then you can look after him without 
being constantly in the room with him. Here are the medicines, and I’ve 
written down on this paper all the necessary directions for the night. 1’1l drop 
in again before bed-time, and if I can scare up a woman or a man in the town 
that’s willing to take your place, you may depend on my doing it. If not "q 
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‘Well make the best of things as they are, doctor,’’ I answered, cheerfully. 
«Don’t feel so bad about me. Iam really and truly not the least afraid, and 
neither is Jimmy. We mean to take good care of Mr. Parkinson.’’ 

‘‘You don’t know what you’re undertaking. But never mind! You'll 
find out soon enough. ‘The Lord bless you, anyhow!’”’ 


A few hours later, when the summer twilight had given place to midnight 
darkness and silence, I sat alone in the alcove near the open door of the sick- 
room. A shaded lamp burned on Mr. Parkinson’s desk, making a circle of 
radiance in its immediate neighborhood, but leaving all the rest of the great 
room in shadow. Jimmy Doolan lay asleep on arug ; my patient dozed fitfully 
in his bed ; and I sat wakeful and watchful, pondering many things in my heart. 

The doctor had kept his promise of dropping i in again at bed-time, and had 
given me several items of information that furnished food for thought. The 
first did not surprise me. I was prepared to find that his efforts to procure a 
nurse had been fruitless, for at that period the treatment of small-pox, even in the 
large cities, had not been as well considered as it came to be later. In the 
smaller towns and villages there was no sort of provision made, either for the 
proper nursing of patients, or the protection of others. The disease was apt to 
be looked upon as a visitation of Providence, which people ran away from if 
they could, and died of when they couldn’t. 

I was not disappointed or surprised then, when Dr. Ripley told me that he 
could not get a nurse in Greenville for love or money, and that he had tele- 
graphed to New York with no better success. I had made up my mind from 
the beginning to go through with what I had undertaken ; and I thought my self 
prepared, moreover, for future consequences in respect to Mrs. Rand’s dis- 
pleasure. That she and my cousins would wholly disapprove of my action was 
only to be expected ; and that I should have to put up with more or less 
unpleasantness in return was equally inevitable. 

I could not tell what shape it would take ; but I hardly expected—knowing 
the stand my uncle had taken—that she would dare to turn me out of doors. 
This, however, was one of Dr. Ripley’s items. He had called, as in duty bound, 
to explain my absence to her; and she had very distinctly commissioned him 
to notify me that the absence might be permanent. I was not to dare, after 
such utterly unheard-of and inexcusable conduct, ever to cross her threshold 
again. She had borne very much from me for my uncle’s sake; but even my 
uncle would see the necessity of washing his hands of me now. And they would 
be washed. I was no longer a companion for her daughters. 

The doctor told me this very reluctantly, and tried to soften it to me with 
assurances of his protection and esteem, and the esteem of all right-minded and 
humane people in the place. ‘‘ Don’t you fret about losing a home with that 
heartless woman, Helen. ‘There will be a dozen open to you when this is over— 
take my word for it!”’ 

I did not fret—outwardly. I smiled, and told him I should manage some- 
how ; I was not afraid, and yet I could not adjust myself to the fact of being 
cut adrift, so suddenly, from my cnly home and relatives, without some inward 
convulsions. It was not a happy home to me, and I well knew that it never 
would be. But it was all I had. I had longed wildly, desperately, time and 
again to escape from it ; but to be turned away in disgrace was another thing. 

It was not difficult to keep my vigil that first night, for I had no inclination 
to sleep. Bitter thoughts burned in my brain; memory was busy with the 
enumeration of my wrongs ; I lived over all the years of my life, that seemed so 
long and loveless; and wondered hotly why God had given life to me only to 
make it despised and miserable. 

In the midst of these dreary contemplations I was startled by a groan from 
the sick-room. It recalled me to my self-imposed duty, and I hastened to my 
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patient. He had waked from his uneasy sleep, parched with thirst, and full of 
feverish pain. I gave him medicine, brought him a cold drink, straightened 
the bed-covers, and changed the pillows; speaking encouragingly as I did s0, 
and meeting his worried look with a cheerful smile. 

** Poor girl?’’ he murmured, distressfully. ‘* Poor Helen! you ought not 
to have stayed here. Why did you do it?”’ 

‘* Because I wished to,’’ I answered, promptly. ‘‘And you are not to think 
anything about it. Come, now! Iam your nurse. You must do just as I tell 
you, and the first thing is, you are not to worry about me. [shall be all right.” 

‘*You are a brave girl. There are not many who would forget themselves 
as you are doing, Helen. But it is all wrong, and you are running a dreadful 
risk.”’ 

‘¢On the contrary, it is all right,’’ I returned with as cheerful a smile as | 
could summon. ‘‘ You believe in Providence, Mr. Parkinson? Of course you 
do, so do I; and I feel quite sure that I was sent here this afternoon expressly 
for the purpose.”’ 

‘«It would be comforting to think so,’’ his face reflecting my smile ina 
doubtful fashion. ‘‘ Though even then it would be rough on you, poor child. 
Why should Providence single you out for such a task ?”’ 

‘Oh, that’s asking questions; and Providence doesn’t encourage idle 
curiosity,’ I returned, lightly. 

‘« Helen, are you really not afraid?’’ he asked, earnestly, putting outa 
tremulous hand to touch mine. ‘I cannot bear the thought of your coming to 
harm through me. I have always wanted to make your life happier, poor 
child.”’ 

‘‘And you have done it,’’ I exclaimed, impulsively. ‘‘ How could I have 
endured my life if I had not had this place to come to? I was always sure of 
sympathy here ; and your books have beenarefuge to me. I don’t know what 
they have not saved me from.’’ 

‘*T am glad,’’ he murmured, ‘“‘ very glad, Helen, to know that.’’ 

‘* Besides,’’ I went on, moved by something appealing in his eyes and voice 
to speak more freely than I had ever done to him before ; ‘‘ besides, you must 
remember that I’m a sort of fifth wheel in creation, generally. I’ve nothing to 
do anywhere else, and nobody wants me. Yet I have my secret cravings some- 
times to be useful and desirable, like other people. It makes me feel important 
to think that the opportunity has come at last, and that I can really, for once, 
be of some consequence. Don’t you see how puffedupIam? Actually inflated 
with the surprise and the novelty of it! Don’t go and spoil the new sensation 
by grudging it to me!”’ 

He looked amused. 

‘*T never heard you talk so much nonsense before, Helen,’’ he said, almost 
cheerfully. ‘‘ But it does me good. You area little comforter; go and lie 
down now, and get some rest. I'll call you when I want you.’’ 

I went, obediently, and made myself comfortable on a couch in the library, 
wise enough to know that rest, when it could be taken, was part of a nurse’s 
duty; and so soothed and quieted by those few little words, ‘‘ You are @ 
comforter," that the memory of Mrs. Rand’s unkindness had no longer power 
to sting me. 

It was many a day since anybody had called me a comforter ; and I said 
the words over and over to myself with almost childish enjoyment. They lulled 
me into a restful slumber, from which I did not wake till dawn stole in at the 
window. I started up then with a great sense of fright, feeling like a sentinel 
who had slept at his post, and crept softly into the sick-room. But everything 
was quiet there ; my patient was asleep, in the same position in which I had left 
him ; which showed that he, too, had rested well. So the first night was safely 
over. 
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The doctor came round at sunrise, before the town was stirring, and was 
gratified by my report of a serene night. ne 

‘* But don’t imagine that it will last long,’’ he said, warningly. ‘‘ This is 
only the beginning, you know. The disease has got to run its course, and it 
will be tough work for you by and by.’’ 

‘‘T shall not mind, if only he lives through it,’’ I answered. ‘‘ Do you 
think he is in danger, doctor ?’”’ 

‘‘ Of course he is in danger; that is taken for granted in the beginning. 
But it’s too soon to predict how it will end. I'll do my best to save him ; that’s 
all I can say.’’ 

‘‘And I'll do my best to help you,’’ I responded. ‘*‘ So will Jimmy.”’ 

‘‘ Better believe I wull, thin!’ Jimmy spoke up for himself, manfully. 
‘Miss Helen ’’—when the doctor had left us alone again—‘‘ Did iver ye hear 
how me an’ Mister Park’nson got to be so frindly ?”’ 

‘You and Mr. Parkinson! You don’t lack for modesty, do you, Jimmy?’”’ 

‘Not to speak of, Miss Helen,’’ he returned, as if I had paid him a com- 
pliment. ‘‘ Nor I don’t lack for pride, naythur. It’s something to be proud 
of, faith, to be frinds with Mr. Park’nson.’’ 

«So, it is, Jimmy, I agree with you. How did you happen to have the 
honor !”’ 

‘Well, it came around in a quare kind of way, Miss Helen. Me mither, 
ye see, had the bad habit of batin’ me wid a hot poker whin she had a dhrop 
toomuch. An’ that, sure, was as like as not to be sivin days in the week! So 
whiniver I see her lookin’ round for the poker, I’d rin for the life o’ me, an’ 
make no account o’ the state o’ the weather. Ye wudn’t belave the numbers 
of times I’ve jumped off the rocks down yonder, an’ made a hole in the wather, 
jis’ to hide mesilf from the sight o’ that poker, Miss Helen.’’ 

‘And the hole was so deep once that you couldn’t get out without help— 
was that the way Mr. Parkinson made your acquaintance ?”’ 

“It was, jist!’’ returned Jimmy. ‘‘ Ye’re smart at a guess, ain’t ye, 
Miss Helen? Me mither had chased me, ye see, till me head was turned like, 
an’ I didn’t jump far enough to git clear o’ the rocks. I gota thumpin’ knock 
on the side o’ me head, an’ hope to die if I knew a livin’ thing from that time 
on, Miss Helen, tull I found mesilf lyin’ on the kitchen flure in this house, an’ 
Mr. Park’nson a-standin’ over me.”’ 

‘‘On the kitchen-floor, Jimmy ? I wonder what Miss Prissy said to that?”’ 

“Och, thin! what didn’t she say ?’’ he chuckled. ‘‘ She an’ that blacky- 
more Susan—no, it wasn’t Susan, naythur ; it was another one, but they’re all 
alike as payse in a pod,—they raised a hullybaloo, they did, about the clane 
flure that was all mud afther me. But sure the master niver minded ’em, 
begorra. He told ’em to howld their noise, that he’d fished me out o’ the 
river, an he mint to kape me an’ make me useful. Hope to die if thim weren’t 
his very words, Miss Helen, an’ hope to die if he didn’t stick to ’em, too. It’s 
goin’ on three years since he said ’em, an’ I’m here yit.’’ 

‘‘Where’s your mother all this time!’’ I asked. 

‘‘Faith, an’ she’s gone to glory,’’ was the cheerful answer. ‘‘She was 
waked widin a month afther me lavin’ her, Miss Helen. I’m thinkin’ she 
missed her exercoise wid the poker,’’ he added, with a merry twinkle in his 
eyes. ‘*But I’m not afther regrettin’ it mesilf. I’m well continted where 
Tam.” 

‘‘And well you may be,’’ I retorted. ‘‘You ought to be more than con- 
tented, you ought to be glad and grateful as long as you live, Jimmy Doolan.”’ 

__ “TT thought ye’d be afther sayin’ the likes of that, Miss Helen,”’ he replied, 
with a comical air of approval and patronage. ‘‘An’ it’s jist me own opinion 
ofthe matter. Mean’ Mr. Park’nson’s frinds for life. I’d go through fire an’ 
water, let alone cow-pock, for him. An’ ye’re not to think,’’ he went on, with 
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sudden energy and earnestness, ‘‘ that it’s only because I ain’t likely to ketch 
it again. If I knew I was goin’ to ketch it, an’ die with it, I’d stay all the 
same, Miss Helen, jist for the chance of bein’ the laste help in life to him.” 

The poor little freckled, scarred, homely face lighted up so that for the 
minute it looked beautiful to me; and I felt a sudden warmth of affection for 
Jimmy that had never occurred to me as possible before. 

‘You are a good boy,’’ I said, and gave hima beaming smile that was 
straightway reflected among his freckles from ear to ear. ‘‘ You may go into 
his room now and see if he wants you for anything, while I go down-stairs to 
make him some gruel.”’ 

The kitchen had a lonely and deserted air as I went into it; but Jimmy 
had lighted a fire, and opened the shutters, and I found without difficulty the 
materials to make breakfast. AsI stirred my gruel, I pondered an ancient 
question, ‘* Who maketh us to differ?’’ Of all the people John Parkinson had 
befriended in substantial ways, this poor little untaught, ill-used Irish boy was 
the only one who was grateful. His benefactor had been a benefactor to others, 
whose opportunities for moral development had never been stinted. Time and 
money, anda more precious thing—unselfish feeling—had been freely bestowed; 
and for his sister, especially—the sister who had forsaken him at the first alarm, 
in utter indifference to his fate—he had made sacrifices such as men are not 
often capable of. I had heard carelessly enough, years ago, the little romance 
of his youth. But I remembered now, with a different feeling, how he had let 
another man woo and win the girl he loved, in order that he might support and 
educate Miss Prissy. They were poor then, and she had no other protector, 
Fortune came in later years, but the little dream had faded ; and the sister, but 
for whom it might have been reality, had left him now to die (for all she knew 
or cared to the contrary), alone and untended! 

‘God forgive her!’’ I said to myself, as I took the gruel up-stairs. 

But I am afraid I meant ‘‘ God punish her!”’ 

I felt as I watched him helpless and suffering, with the cruel disease gain- 
ing upon him hour by hour, such a tenderness for him, and such a great 
indignation against those who had deserted him without pity, that I was hardly 
just or reasonable. There were many that felt sorry for him without doubt, and 
would have risked something, perhaps, but for the sake of others nearer and dearer. 

The doctor was the bearer, indeed, of kindly messages and inquiries every 
day. But the fact remained that the house was shunned, as a pest-house would 
have been, and not a human creature would so much as pass by it if it was 
possible to reach their destination otherwise. The very milk-carts took cross 
cuts to evade a possible breath from the infected place; and Jimmy had to 
resort to many round-about measures even to procure supplies of food. 

There was a dreadful monotony in those long, hot, bright days, as they crept 
slowly, oh, so slowly, onwards. 

The doctor’s visits, early in the morning and late in the evening, were the 
only break in their blank dreariness ; and these—though watched for in breath 
less anxiety as the disease gained headway—came to have a terror of their own. 
For the gloomy look upon his face deepened more and more, each morning and 
night that he stood by the bedside where my poor patient lay. 

‘‘ Doctor, tell me what you are thinking,’’ I asked one night as he stood 
with knitted brows, looking down at the pitiable object before him. 

‘¢T am thinking that I did a wicked thing, in letting you sacrifice yourself 
for what I might have known in the beginning was a forlorn hope;’’ he 
answered, drearily. 

‘‘Oh, doctor, does that mean that you give up hope now?’’ 

‘‘ Have not you given it up? Look at him !—-sight, hearing, sense gone 
and almost breath itself! The sooner that goes, too, the better for him 
for you. I only wish it may end before it kills you, Helen ?”’ 
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“¢Tt will not kill me, doctor,—or if it does, no matter. Don’t think of 
me. ‘Try to think of something to do for him. He is alive yet, and while life 
lasts, hope lasts. I Aaven’¢ given up hope, and I will not give it up. Tell me 
how to save him, doctor,’’ I pleaded passionately. 

“God knows I wish I could!” he said. ‘But I have done my best, and 
you have done your best. And here he lies !”’ 

“‘Yes—here he lies! But he is not dead,’’ I urged. ‘‘ Oh, doctor, keep 
on trying—think of something else to do. I can't, / can’t let him die!”’ 

I burst out crying asI spoke. I could not help myself, for I was weak 
with fatigue and excitement, and I sobbed aloud, childishly, uncontrollably, to 
the doctor’s great consternation. 

‘‘Don’t, Helen! don’t do that!’’ he entreated of me. ‘‘If you give way 
now, I don’t ‘know what will become of you. Try, do try, to control yourself.’’ 

But I was past the power of self-restraint. 

‘If he dies, I don’t care what becomes of me,’’ I sobbed, hysterically. 

And I lifted up my voice and wept, as the daughters of Israel might have 
wept for the desolation of Jerusalem. Poor little Jimmy rushed in at the sound 
of my grief, and set up a howl of his own, thinking that all was over. And 
even the doctor, when he could not quiet us, began to cry himself. So there 
was 2 loud tumult, that had a strange effect, around the sick-bed. 

The doctor has his theory about what happened, and made a number of exper- 
iments, more or less satisfactory to himself, afterwards ; to prove the effect of 
sound waves, in a certain state of agitation, upon certain cases of stupefaction. 
My husband has As theory, which 1s of strictly individual application ; but it 
does not really signify now which of the two is correct. ‘The important fact is 
simply this, that in the midst of my lamentation a voice reached my ear—a 
faint, feeble, appealing voice ; and it called my name, and tried to comfort me. 

‘‘Helen!’’ it cried (in sighing whispers that could hardly be heard, but 7 
heard them!) ‘‘ Helen, my darling, my own.”’ 

And the poor disfigured face turned towards me, blindly, the poor bandaged, 
helpless hands groped after me; and if sight was gone for the time (om/y for the 
time, thank God!) there still remained sense of sound and touch, and the brain 
to comprehend, and the heart to feel ; and they all reached out for me. 

The rest of that night’s history is like a horrible dream that one wrestles 
with through all the dark hours, and wakes from into daylight that seems _bliss- 
ful as never daylight was before. 

The sinking forces had rallied for a moment; but they sank again, and 
again, and again, till life seemed only to flicker like the flame of a spent lamp. 
But yet again that flame was fanned and fed, for I would not, could not let it 
die. I had not known before, through all the weeks that I had watched and 
nursed him, that I loved him better than my own life. But I knew it now; and 
more, I knew that he loved me. What matter when or where love began? 
Enough that it fought with death for its prey and came off conqueror. 

When the long night of ceaseless struggle was over, and the blessed daylight 
shone again, I felt as if I had battled with the powers of darkness, and put them 
to rout effectually. Haggard, and wasted and disfigured—a pitiable wreck of 
humanity to look at was the man I loved. But I loved him none the less for 
that, and he was alive; and I felt in my inmost soul that he wou/d live, and 
that life henceforth would be sweet to me as it never, never had been before. 


There is always a wholesome bitter, however, in every sweet cup, and 
Mrs. Rand and Miss Priscilla took care that mine should not lack its corrective. 
Jimmy Doolan came up-stairs one day with a beaming countenance, and a basketful 
of letters and papers. The doctor had removed the embargo w hich had separated 
him from society for six weeks or more, and pronounced it proper for him to go 
to the post-office and collect Mr. Parkinson’s long-accumulated mail-matter. 
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‘‘There’s wan for Miss Helen herself,’’ said Jimmy, as he presented his 
pa <a ws only wan, Miss Helen, but it has the foine rid seal on it, for sure, 

’ I’m hopin’ it brings ye the good news of twinty.”” 

‘‘ Thank ye, Jimmy. Very likely it does.’ 

I had recognized Mrs. Rand’s elaborate chirography and ostentatious seal, 
and I could guess what good news it was likely to contain. Ismiled in careles 
contempt of it as I opened the envelope; but in spite of all previous prepara. 
tion, my heart contracted with an involuntary pang as I read the enclosure, 

‘‘What is it, dear?’’ asked a kindly voice, not far away from me. And 
I looked up to meet loving eyes watching the change in my face with ready 
sympathy. 

He was sitting up to-day, ‘in full dress,’’ for the first time. A softly. 
wadded dressing-gown, the making of which had amused my leisure hours 
during his convalescence, wrapped his wasted figure; a smoking-cap covered 
the baldness of his shaven crown; the cruel soreness of face and hands had 
disappeared, and the abiding scars were not so bad as to spoil his looks for 
me. Nothing could spoil their true and genial character: the frank kindli- 
ness of the mouth, the straightforward honesty of the eyes, could not be hurt 
by any marring influence ; and what did I care for the rest, when those true 
eyes beamed love on me? 

‘‘T have a letter from Prissy,’’ he said, holding it out to me. ‘‘AndI 
suppose I can guess your correspondent. | Shall we compare notes ?”’ 

I made the exchange silently, and the letters being read, we looked at 
each other silently fora moment or two. Mr. Parkinson was the first to speak. 

‘‘Are you ready to be put upon probation ?”” he asked. 

‘‘Are you ready to send this meddlesome and mercenary girl about her 
business ?’’ I retorted. 

‘‘Let us reason together about it,’’ he said, reaching out for my hand, 
and enclosing it with an air of possession between both of his. ‘‘ Consider- 
ing your ‘ reprehensible conduct, only to be excused on the score of youth and 
ignorance,’ your uncle inakes you a generous offer: a year’s drudgery as a 
nursery-governess, and the cheerful prospect of returning to Mrs. Rand eventually, 
if you commit no more such awful crimes. On the whole, more lenient than 
you expected, is.it not?”’ 

‘‘Very much more, Mr. Parkinson. And Miss Prissy, too, is more lenient 
on the whole than might have been expected. She will come back to keep 
house for you (if youare sure that you are quite well, and everything has been 
properly fumigated), as soon as you have sent that officious, time-serving, self- 
conceited, improper girl out of the house. Nothing could be fairer than that, 
could it? I advise you to close with her offer.’’ 

‘¢T will, when you accept your uncle’s, my dear. Perhaps you would like 
to write to Mrs. Rand immediately? ’’ 

‘*T will wait till you have answered Miss Prissy.’’ 

‘¢ Then I am afraid those unhappy children will grow gray before they see 
their nursery governess,’’ he said, laughing, and tossing the two letters into a 
waste-paper basket. ‘‘ Helen, my dear, you have given mea promise ; fulfil it 
to-morrow, and that will end all impertinent meddling for either of us.”’ 

** To-morrow ?’’ I repeated, catching my breath at the suddenness of the 
proposition. ‘*Oh, no!”’ 

But he said ‘‘ Oh, yes!’’ and why should I object or make needless delays, 
when we truly loved each other, and our lives were already so bound together? 
He was not a bridegroom to be proud of, he knew, and I would have to dis- 
pense with a lace veil and orange flowers, and a wedding procession for the 
town to stare at; but did I care very much for all that? He was quite sure I 
did not. He was certain to the core of his heart that I cared for him only, as 
he cared for me only, and why should we, who were one already in wish and pur- 
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pose, be kept apart by any trifling considerations? Perhaps I did not know, 
he went on to say, that to make me his had been the dearest wish of his heart 
for many months back? It might be a new thing with me, but it was old with 
him; and had been a hopeless desire for so long, for he never dreamed that he 
could win me in my youth and beauty to love Az—and so forth, and so forth, 
and so forth! 

It was a new thing, and as sweet as new—why should I deny it ?—to be so 
fondly entreated, so eagerly desired. Above all it was sweet to be told and to 
feel it true, that love had begun before gratitude. I drank in with greedy ears 
all the tender protestations, all the passionate avowals of a manly heart that had 
considered my happiness before its own; and I gave thanks, ah, how gratefully, 
that neither my blindness nor his unselfishness, had availed to rob me of such 
a love. 

After this, of course, I need not say that I yielded to his wish for the early 
marriage. While we were still discussing it, Dr. Ripley came in, and being taken 
into confidence, gave his hearty approval, and undertook all the preliminaries. 

‘I'll bring the dominie here to-morrow morning, and give the bride away 
myself,’’ he exclaimed, with boyish satisfaction. ‘‘And it will be a wedding 
after my own heart, John. Icouldn’t pick out a better wife for you if I had 
all St. Ursula’s virgins to choose from.’’ 

‘‘That you couldn’t, doctor,’’ was John’s complacent answer. ‘‘ There 
isn’t one of the ten thousand that could tempt me.”’ 

‘Ha, ha!’’ laughed the doctor. ‘‘ Well, well! Fancy Priscilla’s amaze- 
ment, and Mrs. Rand’s disgust! What would you give, Helen, to be behind 
the curtain when I carry the news to them? I'll make it my business to carry 
it promptly, ha, ha, ha!”’ 

We did not think much about them, John and I; or care at all, to tell the 
whole truth, what anybody else might think or say, when the hour for our 
strange, quiet, happy little wedding came. 

The minister and the doctor, and the doctor’s wife, and Jimmy Doolan, 
were all the company. But we did not want anymore. The doctor gave me 
away, and Mrs. Ripley surprised us with a pretty little wedding breakfast, bright 
with flowers, and festive with a cake that she had made herself, and jelly and 
salad, and various other things that the doctor and the dominie and Jimmy, 
when his turn came, enjoyed exceedingly. I don’t think John and I knew 
much about what we were eating. But it was all very pretty and pleasant, 
and John’s delight in being down-stairs again, and sitting at his own table, 
“opposite my wife,’’ as he proudly said, was sufficient for everything. 

As for Jimmy, his satisfaction and proportionate self-importance, were 
quite immense. His good opinion of me, his approval of the match, his 
delight in being rid of Miss Prissy, and ‘‘the blackymore, wanst for all,’’ 
and his general conviction that he had been somehow or other the chief 
| promoter of the whole happy combination, were funny enough to give John 
many a merry laugh as I retailed Jimmy’s droll speeches. _ if 

‘‘We’ll never part with the little chap, Helen,” he said.  ‘‘ With all 
his conceit he is warm-hearted and faithful.’’ 

‘Indeed he is. I don’t know what I should have done without him 
some of those dreadful nights when you were a/most dying, John. We'll 
keep Jimmy as ‘a frind for life.’ ”’ 

The doctor had the satisfaction of encountering Mrs. Rand and Miss 
Parkinson together, very shortly after the wedding ceremony, and he gave 
us the benefit of their amiable comments. 

Mrs. Rand was of opinion that “‘the poor man could not help himself. 
What else could he do,’’ she asked, sweetly compassionate, ‘‘ when the girl 
threw herself at him so unmistakably? In the circumstances, it was a clear 
case of necessity, Miss Priscilla.’’ 
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‘‘Humph!’’ returned Miss Prissy, grimly. ‘‘ Helen Earle was not such 
a fool as I took her for. She’s got a husband worth forty thousand dollars, 
and she’s ousted me out of a good home. She knew what she was about 
better than I did.”’ 

‘*Curious what a girl will stoop to—some girls at least—to catch a rich 
husband! Thank heaven my Linda has too much self-respect for such 
things,’’ remarked my aunt, loftily. 

Linda’s self-respect, or some other quality, has kept her in single blessed. 
ness to the present day. But John and I, looking back through a score 
and more of happy wedded years, have never regretted—nay, we have never 
for a day or an hour ceased to be thankful for—the case of necessity that 
made us all in all to one another. 















A GIFT FROM A KING. 











: A flutter of pinions, a song on the air, 

bi And behold! the angel of death was there. 
if His soft eyes, used to the heavenly light, 

Gaze timidly out in the Christmas nigh‘, 

But close to his heart is a precious thing: 

O earth! he has brought you a gift from a king. 















Hush the gay singers that revel in bliss, 
And stop the red lips in their innocent kiss ; 

Ye hearts, sadly dreaming o’er pleasures gone by 
Awake from the depths of a wearisome sigh, 

For through the still streets soft melodies ring : 

‘‘O earth! I have brought you a gift from a king.’’ 













f A beautiful woman holds out her white arms, 
How a king’s gift will heighten her glorious charms! 
A maiden looks down with a fair blushing face, 
Was there ever a king who resisted such grace ? 
But fainter, and fainter, the sweet echoes ring: 
“QO earth! I have brought you a gift from a king.”’ 












O angel, dear angel, you know not the way: 
That passage is narrow, and dark with decay. 

O why do you pause where a miserable child 

Is moaning with cold in the night so wild ? 

But the angel stooped over the shivering thing: 
**O child! [ have brought you a gift from a king.’”’ 






















th The glorious sunshine came merrily down, 
| And it gleamed on the spires of the stately town, 
And it fell on a snow-drift glistening white, 
Where a child slept on in the morning light. 

O who would dream that this pitiful thing 

Had worn on her pale brow the gift of a king! 








L. R. Baker. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A BRULE. 
BY A. BOWMAN. 
In Two Parts.—Part I. 


CHAPTER III. 


2? 


‘‘ Ah, yes, thou art rejoiced to see me, little one,’’ continued the sister, in 
musical French, and speaking with a voice so calm that even into the troubled 
heart of Livingstone there stole a sense of sweet repose. ‘‘ Thou art a fast 
walker ; I saw thee darting into this wood and followed thee, mon enfant. I 
have but one moment. The sun nears the horizon, and vesper hour must find 
me in the convent chapel. Thy brother has heard from Pére Dominique?’”’ 

‘Yes, and he hopes to arrange all. My poor Archibald! The brothers 
consent ; they will receive him, and in return, thou knowest, Soeur Marie, 
there is much which he may do. He will write, he will care for all accounts, 
he will pray for them always, only they would like, these good brothers,—just 
a little sum, just a little money,’’ she added, lifting wistful eyes. 

‘¢ Thou hast how much, chére enfant ? ” 

‘‘ Alas, scarce one hundred dollars—and all these years. They would take 
it from me—Petrol and his mother—but it is hidden; they shall never find it, 
never,’’ added the girl in firm, clear tones. 

‘Hast thou thought of what Pére Dominique said?’’ continued the sister, 
gazing searchingly into the youthful face; ‘‘that the Devereux was thy friend ?’’ 

‘‘You mean,’’ and then she paused, a beautiful flush spreading over face 
and neck. 


Livingston moved uneasily. Already he had heard too much. Escape he 
could not, and the flush of Mércédes was reflected on the face of the listener. 

‘‘I mean,”’ interrupted the sister, ‘‘ he is the friend of thy childhood ; he 
would give thee all that is needed for thy brother and more. In the long ago, 
did he not serve thee always? Was it not for thee, the prettiest nests were 
found, the sweetest grapes gathered, the fairest flowers culled? Often in these 
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same woods, have I not seen thee with the sister Claire—— 

‘* Alas, alas,’’ interposed the young girl, lifting mournful eyes; ‘‘say no 
more. He would help, yes. I do not doubt—but—but it is not possible.” 

‘*Ah, mon enfant, thou hast not told me all,’’ said Soeur Marie, 
reproachfully. 

“Alas, could I tell of another’s heart pain?’’ cried the poor girl, clasping 
her hands in anguish. 

‘To me, yes. Thou knowest, pauvre petite, that, with heaven’s help, I 
would gladly lift all troubles from thy life. And soon, soon thou wilt be happy. 
Together, sisters of mercy, we shall tread the peaceful ccnvent road, stepping 
forth into the great world, only to soothe the sufferers of that worid, only to 
help breaking hearts and sin-laden souls pass unburdened to glories beyond, 
beyond,’’ cried the sister, her gentle face turned westward, and the red radiance 
of the sunlight resting like a glory on her white-crowned head. ‘And thou 
wilt be happy, my child?”’ she asked, suddenly turning to gaze upon the 
listening girl. ‘Thy brother will be safe—thou wilt be relieved from all the 
shadows of the squalid life—thou wilt be far beyond the reach of the blaspheming 
cousin.’ 

But the young girl did not answer. The head was bowed, the eyes down- 
cast, the flush deepened. 

‘* Thou wilt be happy, mon enfant ?’’ again demanded the sister. 
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‘* Alas, alas, is one ever happy in this world?’’ cried Mércédes, raising 
lustrous eyes, in whose clear depths there lingered shadows of secret suffering, 

Soeur Marie looked astounded into the girl’s uplifted face. 

‘So, so, Holy Virgin! Is it love for Devereux ?”’ 

‘‘For Devereux! For Devereux !’’ the sweet voice vibrating with anger 
and pain. ‘* Do you think—have I not told you—that the friend of my child. 
hood—Claire—whom I loved with devotion, had become for me a woman of 
pride? Do you think,’’ she pursued rapidly, ‘‘that I would enter the hom 
of the proud Devereux and be to them all only a poor ’Cadian? Morning, noon, 
night, would not each word, each look say, ‘ Mércédes, what dost thou here? 
Thou art not of us!’ I have told this to Devereux,’’ continued the girl more 
calmly. ‘‘ He knows there can be for him no hope.’ 

She sighed while speaking, and passed her hand softly over her burning 
cheeks. 

‘‘Then see—away from Petrol, away from Devereux—there may be peace 
with me, poor little one,’’ said the sister, caressingly. 

The young girl shook her head sadly. 

‘‘T do not understand thee,’’ pursued the sister, a tone of impatience 
creeping for the first time into the calm voice. 

‘« Alas, I do not understand myself,’’ cried Mércédes, wringing her hands 
and gazing heavenward. ‘‘ Pray for me, Soeur Marie,—pray for me,’’ she 
added, wildly. 

‘«T will, poor child, dear little one, and may my prayers be answered, may 
I see thee, peacefully, happily, with pure glad heart, walking joyously towards 
the golden gates of heaven.’’ 

The sister had again lifted her face westward, and again the radiance of the 
red sun streamed in glory about her white head-dress. An instant motionless 
she stood, as in silent prayer, then calling softly, ‘‘Adieu, mon enfant,’’ dis- 
appeared among forest shadows. 

Even as she disappeared, Livingstone, a wild fear tugging at his heart, ' 
broke impetuously through the hanging vines. 

The Bralé maiden yet stood, as Soeur Marie had left her, the lustrous eyes 
gazing heavenward, the benediction of a holy farewell yet lingering over her 
drooping figure, the face pale with suppressed emotion. 

As the Canadian strode hastily before her, as her gaze fell upon his well 
known form—his face all lit with the intensity of contending emotions—the girl 
started visibly, an expression of terror spreading over the pallid features. 

‘** Forgive, Mércédes, forgive. I have heard all.”’ 

‘‘Comment? You ’ave ’eard, and to me—to me you say dees, Monsieur 
Livingstone. Ah ciel, ah Dieu—ayez pitié de moi.’’ 

** See, Mércédes, listen. Temptations have assailed me. They are gone 
now—gone,’’ repeated Livingtone, gazing tenderly upon her downcast face. 
‘‘When I would have come forth from the copse yonder, already Soeur Marie 
was beside you ; soon I had heard too much; to her I could not disclose myself. 
Be gentle. Let your kind heart plead forgiveness.”’ 

He paused a moment, but no word came in reply. 

‘See ; what have I learned? No heart secrets. The love of Devereux— 
the love of your cousin—have I not known of this since that early morning hour, 
when first you stood before me on the green sward of the Brfilé. Only I have 
heard, and with pain, with pain how deep you may never know, sweet child, 
that even now your feet are standing on the convent threshold ; even now your 
little hands are lifted, ready to knock for opening on the convent door? 
Mércédes, have you thought of this—have you thought that life in God’s fair 
world may hold for your warm heart duties nobler and pleasures deeper than 
any resting in the convent walls? Lift up your eyes and look upon this lovely 
world. Think! will you leave S . 
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‘« Ah, be silent, be silent,’’ she cried, raising her drooping head. ‘‘ You 
do know my life. De convent or de Brailé—one it muss be fo’ me, fo’ me—fo’ 
pauvre Mércédes,’’ and she pressed her hand over her wildly throbbing heart. 

And then she stood before him, very quiet, very humble, yet strangely 
proud, the head again bent, the cheeks all flushed and the eyes downcast, the 
sweet wind of this wild evening beating about the tangled boughs, hanging its 
sighs around the lovely figure of the forlorn one. 

A deep yearning crept into the heart of Livingstone. He lifted his arms as 
‘if to draw within their sheltering embrace, this lonely one, but memory brought 
the face of Devereux—the eyes mournful and weary with long waiting—and 
before this memory, the strong arms fell powerless and weak. 

‘« Poor little one,’’ he said, softly, ‘listen. A secret—the record of your 
family rests within the old walls of the forsaken church. Perhaps that secret 
may make of Mércédes a great lady—perhaps that secret may leave Mércédes 
only a poor girl of the Bralé. I could tell a sweet story,’’ he continued, gazing 
wistfully into the starry eyes, lifted all startled to his own, then shyly, swiftly 
hidden under drooping lids. ‘‘I could tell how, an angel of earth, you have 
walked, day by day, into the temple of my heart ; I could tell how now, seeing 
before me all the misery and the poverty of your hard life, painted by your own 
sad words, I gladly lay before that life the hopes, the wealth of mine, such 
wealth, such hopes—ah, Meércédes, if what I think is true, the grand home of 
the Devereux will gladly open all its doors for you, for you, the poor maid 
of the Brflé.’’ 

‘‘ Ah, ha, on avions ici un joli téte-a-téte.’’ 

The girl started, shivered and gazed around, all the bright light dying away 
in her deep eyes. 

Against the dark wall of the wood stood Petrol Marticello, a tempest cloud 
lowering over his swarthy features. 

‘‘ Adieu, Monsieur,’’ cried the poor girl, hurriedly snatching her basket 
and gently laying a coaxing hand upon the blue shirt sleeve of her cousin. 

‘* Adieu,’’ responded Livingstone. 

Petrol Marticello said nothing, but as he parted a way among hanging 
branches, passing with Mércédes into the gloom beyond, lo, the vulture of 
the cypress bough, flapping black wings, flew just above with melancholy cry. 

‘‘Is it an omen?’’ asked the Canadian, folding his arms and looking 
mournfully towards the setting sun. ‘‘Is it an omen?”’ 


Part II.—CHaprer I. 


Livingstone had departed from the gay pleasures of the Maison Devereux. 
He had taken up his quarters, this young Canadian stranger, in a certain sleepy 
old Creole town, drowsing life away beside the now sluggish waters of Bayou 
La Fourche. 

‘The week’s probation had almost expired. Hours he had spent, restlessly 
walking the green levees of the Bayou—hours he had spent, wandering beneath 
night skies, about the precincts of the old church. 

Condemned as unsafe—never to be used again—never to send forth over 
the sweet earth matin chime or vesper call—never to gather again within its 
tottering walls, worshippers from swamp, brflé, coast, bayou, batture.and ridge 
—never to hold again beneath the broad blue dome of heaven, petitions, thanks- 
glvings, confessions, adorations—soul offerings, rising like incense, to Jehovah’s 
throne—forsaken, unkept, on a quaint twisted street it stood, this time-worn 
church, slightly leaning, as if weary with age. Mossed oaks sheltered the locked 
gateways—mossed oaks hung their great branches protectingly over the tall roof. 


From the adobe walls, shaded by lichen and mold, in tints of black, green and 
VoL. CXII —4. 
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brown, patches of plaster had tumbled, leaving exposed the bricks beneath, 
while all around, nature had thrown a wealth of vine and leaf and verdure, as 
if striving to make death lovely. A square tower, lighted by latticed windows, 
arose cross-crowned towards the skies. Within hung the now silent desi, whose 
voice had softly breathed benedictions on the opening and the closing of each 
passing day. 

It was a windy and murky late October night. The town-clock had just 
struck twelve. The moon gibbous, like a weird mystery, among black drifting 
clouds, cast tender lights and shadows over the forsaken church, and Livingstone, 
restless, wakeful, loitered in the lonely street, and bending over the low gate. 
way, gazed moodily on this melancholy picture. A mocking-bird from the 
darkness of an oak, sang serenading the moonbeams, these soft deep notes 
mingling strangely with the sighing of the autumn night-wind. 

™ Tragedy , comedy and farce—life is all three in one,’’ mused Livingstone, 
‘‘ Heigh-ho,”’ and he lifted his eyes heavenward, as if seeking there to solve the 
riddle of creation. 

Was it imagination? Did notalight gleam faintly through the latticed tower? 

No, it was the moon. 

But this light still gleamed, and the moon was hidden now. 

Who had dared enter these forbidden precincts? Pére Dominique perhaps 
had returned. He only could open the closed door—he only could give to this 
Canadian stranger the written records of his church. 

Well, and if so, why not now seek the solving of his troubles—why not now 
indeed? And quickly Livingstone vaulted over the low gate, skirted the 
shadowed walls, and paused before the priest’s.entrance—a small postern, giving 
access to robe-rooms behind the altar. It was closed, but as he pushed slightly, 
the door opened, a gust of damp. mouldy air swept over his face, and he stepped 
within. 

All was gloomy and solemn. The moon, throwing streams of light through 
long windows, showed bare white walls, and an arched door, opening into the 
altar space. The Canadian hastening, passed within the body of the church. 

It was an almost spectral sight, as if something dead and gone, once more 
was touched into spirit life, by the tender memory of moonbeams. The altar 
yet stood dressed, almost as the last mass service had left it—flowers and candles 
all tinged with shadowy light, above, a group of angels with outspread wings, 
poised as if hovering in mid-air. A white statue of the Virgin, draped with 
moonlight, stood gleaming froma niche beyond, while over a crucifix, suspended 
against the cracked wall, the flickering of boughs waving without, cast tremulous 
shadows, giving an almost life-like appearance of agony to the carven out- 
stretched limbs. 

And the moonbeams streamed through all the windows of the church, 
lighting long-emptied benches, and the cold white walls, and the dark-hued 
pictures of the passion hour, and the nun’s gallery, and the rafters of the roof 
above. 

Livingstone, his heart filled with impatience, yet felt the calm, sad beauty 
of the scene—all the calmer, all the purer, perhaps, since no stained glass gave 
gorgeous coloring to its weirdness. One moment, he stood gazing around, then 
hastening forward, entered an alcove and climbed the lower stairway. The 
steps were narrow and crooked, but a light, the same light seen from without, 
threw its faint glow upon the darkness of the way. The wind was blowing 
wildly, and the branches of oak rattling over roof and tower, drowned the eager 
foot-falls of the intruder. All up and down the rough, brown walls hung 
draperies of cob-webs, and bats disturbed, flitted hither and thither, knocking 
noisily against the rafters of the ceiling. 

As Livingstone ascended, the light grew brighter. He stood at last above 
the upper step, gazing within. 
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Upon the dark board floor, bending eagerly over a large folio, carefully 
ing his dusk finger down long written columns, pausing here and there, to 
spell in hissing whisper some written name, sat Petrol Marticello. Beside him, 
a dark lantern, partially raised, threw its yellow glow over his swarthy evil face, 
his black locks and red shirt, while bats, blinded and roused from their quiet 
lairs, flew wildly around, circling over his bent head, and even beating him 


with their foul wings. 
As Livingstone gazed, suddenly the evil face lighted and the sullen voice 


spoke. 
' ‘¢ Ah, pour moi—pour moi—Meéercédes sera pour moi!’’ he shrieked, tear- 
ing the great page of the folio, wrenching it, all crushed and crumpled, from 
the leathern binding of the massive church book. 

‘‘Villain,’’ cried Livingstone, staggering forward. 

Petrol cast aside the great book. He sprang to his feet. He’ drew 
from his belt a long knife. He stood brandishing it fiercely before the 
Canadian. 

His eye gleamed with sparkling fire, and his face shone white with rage. 

‘¢ Give me that paper,’’ said Livingstone. 

‘‘T weela notta,’’ answered Petrol, flaunting the torn page in his left hand. 

‘‘T am unarmed,”’ said Livingstone, the low tones of his voice, the whiten- 
ing of lip and nostril showing the deep anger beneath his calm words, ‘‘I am 
unarmed, but I do not leave this tower till I hold that paper.’’ 

‘“‘Ah, an’ fo’wy you maka of Mércédes one gret ladie? Yaas. In de wood, 
I’ear. You geeba haire to dat Devereux? Eh? You keepa haire fo’ you- 
sef? Eh?” 

‘‘The paper! The paper !’’ exclaimed Livingstone, taking a step forward, 
and lashed into fury by the insolent bearing of the man. 

‘‘Ah, you coma at me—I maka out of you one ded mana,”’’ cried Petrol, 
a murderous fire shining in his black eyes. ‘‘An’ fo’ watta notta?’’ he contin- 
ued, as if thinking aloud. . 

“You dare not,’’ answered Livingstone, pushing forward, and striving to 
seize the paper clasped in Marticello’s hand. 

“Ah, ha!’ cried the Spanish ’Cadian, thrusting it deftly within his bosom, 
and dealing a knife-blow, which wounded the Canadian’s wrist. 

It was a struggle for life or death. 

The ’Cadian armed, lithe and sinewy, proved no mean adversary. 
Livingstone, desirous but to disarm and recover the torn church paper, acted 
simply on the defensive, watching his chance to grasp the long knife. 

But it was a horrible contest. 

The dreary surroundings, the dim light, the midnight wailing of the wind, 
the confused circling of myriad bats, the desolation of the condemned tower, 
the fiendish aspect of the dark adversary, and the sheen of his glistening weapon, 
to a heart less brave, might have brought despairing terror. But the Canadian 
threw forth his great strength, and towering far above the small figure of his 
opponent, was about to crush it to the floor, when his foot becoming entangled 
in the great bell-rope, he stumbled and fell, drawing with him Marticello. 

Suddenly the great bell tolled,—once, twice, three times,—again and yet 
again, sending forth irregular, tremulous and mournful ringings, as in their 
combat the contestants, rolling over and over, about their bodies wound and 
unwound the long rope. Yet to their angry ears no sound came, so intent was 
cach—the one to murder—the other to disarm,—and Livingstone, having 
grasped the knife, was wrenching it from the talon fingers of Marticello, when 
astern voice rang its conimanding tones above the noises of the hour. 

‘‘Arise—desist ; what means this sacrilege? Marticello! Marticello! 
You here ?”” . 

Within the doorway stood Pére Dominique. 
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Perhaps, if he had not known himself conquered, the ’Cadian might have 
continued the contest, but feeling the knife passing from his grasp, seeing above 
the cool determined face of the Canadian, he ceased struggling, and Livingstone 
suddenly thrusting his bloody hand within the red shirt, drew forth the crumpled 
paper of the church book. 

As the great figure of the Canadian arose, Marticello, springing to his feet, 
with a howl of rage, darted past the long-robed priest, and disappearing, bounded 
down the steep stairway. 

From below, there came the sound of many voices. The church seemed 
filled with people, called hither by the midnight ringing of the unused bell. 
Through these Marticello must have passed unperceived, for when, five minutes 
later, the Canadian and Pere Dominique appeared, not one had seen the wild, 
bare-headed figure of the Brailé Sacramento. 

Upon examination it was discovered that the priest’s postern, and a locked 
recess, containing the older church records, had been forced, Marticello probably 
seeking the tower as the most secure spot for his theft—the w indows of the church 
below being uncurtained and unlatticed. 

Again the old temple was forsaken, the night-wind wailing sadly around, 
cloud-shadows and moonlight touching its decay with tender beauty, yet, 
perhaps, in all the days of its past, no greater sacrifice had ever been offered 
beneath the now lichen-covered roof, than those fresh blood spots, staining the 
dark floor of the cross-crowned tower. 


CHAPTER II. 


There were a few dead leaves swirling about the long grasses of the old 
road, and china trees had hung out yellow banners, and there were tinges of 
brilliant color dotting the sweet woods, but so lovingly had’ sunlight clasped 
the Brilé Sacramento, that summer yet lingered here, and cypress vines, 
untouched by brown, yet threw bright green mantles of their fringe foliage over 
the low roofs. 

“<?Tis a fair morning,’ ’ said Pére Dominique, who, with Devereux and 
Livingstone was hurriedly walking towards the Brflé. ‘‘A fair morning—can 
heaven be fairer?’’ he cried, as fresh breezes rustled the branches around and 
bent the soft grasses and rippled the dimpled waves of the Brfilé stream. 

‘‘Can heaven’s angels be fairer?’’ cried Devereux, gazing towards the 
cottage porch, where stood Mercédes, framed among the tendrils of the hanging 
vines. 

And Livingstone, who had not seen her since that evening parting, lifting 
weary eyes, in his heart said ‘‘no.’’ 

‘* Peace be with you, my daughter,’’ said the priest. 

‘Ah, you have come at last, you have come at last,’’ she cried joyously 
in her pretty French. ‘‘ It has been for Archibald a dreary waiting. Bonjour, 
Messieurs.”’ 

‘«T have come at last,”’ rejoined the priest, gravely, ‘‘ but our ways, my 
daughter, are not always God’s ways. 

‘You have not had success; alas, alas, my poor Archibald,’’ exclaimed 
the girl, pausing as she stood beside the low door. 

‘« Success? Yes,’’ answered Pére Dominique. ‘‘ Archibald, my son, how 
fares it with thee ?”’ 

‘«T have lived on hope,’’ cried the poor youth. 

‘«¢ And hope has not failed thee. But here are other friends,’’ added tht 
priest, as Devereux, bright and handsome, Livingstone, weary and white, his 
bandaged left hand thrust within the bosom of his coat, presented themselves 
‘* We have come to tell a strange story,’’ continued the priest. ‘After thal 


? 


? 
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story is told, thy sister and thee can no longer rest under this roof. A pillowed 
wagon comes for thee even now. ‘Thou wilt lodge with me, my son, and Soeur 
Marie will guard Mércédes until—until she decides her fate. Whatever that 
fate, she will always be God’s child,’’ added the priest, gently. ‘‘ Where is 
Petrol Marticello ?’’ 

‘¢ He went on a long hunt yesterday. He has not yet returned.”’ 

‘‘ That is well, my son.’”’ 

‘*Do you remember,’’ said Livingstone, abruptly laying his hand on the 
plaid cloak, which again covered the invalid, ‘‘do you remember telling me 
that this cloak brought to you visions of braes and burns? I have come to 
make those visions real, to give to you braes and burns and mountain slopes.”’ 

Archibald moved, and fixed his large eyes enquiringly on the face of the 
speaker. 

‘* Mércédes, I have come to tell you the secret of the church. Do not 
interrupt me, but try and listen quietly. A great many years ago, two Scotch 
brothers, McDonald, of noble family, having met with trouble at home, came 
to America. The younger settled in Canada, the elder, drifting to the States 
and South, gradually ceased writing—gradually drifted away from all the asso- 
ciations of the past. I am the descendant of the younger brother. 

“Two years since, I was notified that a title and estate awaited the heir of 
the McDonald family. Every search was made for descendants from the elder 
branch ; none could be found. Therefore, the estate fell to me. My mother 
was a McDonald, only great-grandchild of that younger brother, who had 
settled in Canada. Before assuming possession, which assumption necessitates 
aresidence in Scotland, I determined to travel through the United States, 
especially to visit my old friend Devereux, who, in times past, had been a gen- 
erous friend to the poor Canadian student. It is a strange mystery altogether,”’ 
continued Livingstone, looking wearily towards the glad face of Devereux. 
‘“* Mércédes, your voice speaking the name of Archibald, gave the first clew— 
mis cloak, a McDonald plaid, the second—the stories of your lives, the third, 
ind the old church books, the fourth. 

‘« My great-granduncle was a hunter, so devoted to sport that a life in the 
wild woods presented tempting charms. Here he settled, marrying a ’Cadian 
of this Bralé, and his son and grandson, your father and grandfather, seem to 
1ave repeated this life. 

‘“The name McDonald, first changed to Donald and then to Donno, 
probably by pronunciation of Brflé patois, is really yours. You are McDonalds 
—my cousins—and heirs to the Scottish estate. May you long enjoy the braes 
and burns which first came to you in firelight visions, my Lord McDonald,”’ 
and Livingstone frankly extended his honest hand to the pale invalid who had 
listened as one dazed. 

‘Lord McDonald! 1?’ cried Archibald, rising suddenly to a sitting 
posture, a hectic flush burning in either hollow cheek and looking so pale, that 
Mercédes herself trembling, white with emotion, ran forward and threw around 
him supporting, loving arms. ‘‘Never! You mock me. This isastrange story.”’ 

«And a true one,’’ said the priest, firmly. 

‘‘A true one? Ah, yes. I am a great lord, indeed,’’ exclaimed young 
McDonald, raising his two shadowy arms and laughing a little laugh. ‘‘ You 
come to mock me,’’ he cried, turning fiercely towards Livingstone and falling 
suddenly back exhausted, pain stricken. 

‘To mock thee!’’ cried the priest. ‘‘ This from thee, Archibald, and to 
one who has shed his blood for thy sake—for the sake of thy rights? Listen,”’ 
and here, in words of power, the priest told the history of the previous evening, 
the brother and sister listening with bated breath. ; 

As he concluded, Archibald’s eyes, all softened, rested pleadingly upon 
the Canadian. 
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‘You have made me your cousin, Livingstone, that is enough. The pos. 
sessions—my share—keep them. You are an honest man, you will be a good 
steward. I could never journey to those braes and burns. I shall never see 
them, except in visions. Give me but enough to dwell among the brotherhood, 
where Pére Dominique has tried to place me, I shall be content.’’ 

**Stop!’’ said Livingstone, his fine face flushing deeply. ‘‘ Before you 
make this gift, I must tell you that all my life I have been poor. The prospect 
of returning to that poverty was appalling. When I came here, day by day, 
sitting beside your couch, the voice of the tempter was hushed, but out in the 
great world, the voice of the tempter was loud. Perhaps I might have yielded 
if it had not been for Mércédes—my cousin Mércédes. Ah, dear cousin,’’ he 
added, extending his hand, ‘‘ it is not now the convent or the Bralé. See, I 
have made you a great lady, a fitting bride for Devereux. Is it not so?’’ he 
asked, wistfully. 

She was very pale, but she took his hand in her own, all cold and trembling. 

‘‘Ah Dieu! Ah Dieu! Ayez pitié de moi.”’ 

‘* Mércédes,’’ cried Devereux, starting forward and seizing her other hand, 
while he rapidly poured forth his French words, ‘surely now thou canst not 
say me nay. Alas, alas,’’ he exclaimed, suddenly starting back, ‘‘ perhaps 
now thou art too far above—perhaps now the Lady Mércédes may look with 
scorn upon the planter Devereux.”’ 

‘* Friend of my childhood, can you judge me thus?’”’ cried the young girl, 
lifting sad, reproachful eyes. ‘‘I forgive—yes,’’ she continued, answering his 
pleading look, ‘‘ but I, dear friend—I do not love thee—save as we love the 
kind heart which shields us from pain. It is so strange, so strange, that Archi- 
bald, my brother,’’ and then she was silent; suddenly covering her face and 
falling, all trembling and pale, beside the low couch. 

‘* Strange, strange indeed, little sister,’’ answered the brother, laying a 
white hand on her bowed head. ‘And I think—lI think thou wouldst love to 
see the braes and burns and mountain slopes; is it not so, Mércédes ?”’ 

‘¢T will take thee there—I will take thee all over the wide world,’’ inter- 
rupted Devereux, eagerly. ‘‘ Dost remember,’’ he continued, coming closer 
and speaking with caressing tones, ‘‘ dost remember, in the old time, when we 
read in the wood yonder of Italy and Egypt, and I said that I would take thee 
some time to these lands? Let us go now, beloved.”’ 

‘* No, never, never!’’ cried the girl, showing a face gentle, but almost 
stern in the quiet force of its determination. ‘‘I have taught myself to be for 
yours and you only the poor ’Cadian of the Brilé. That feeling has grown 
with me, day by day. It has become part of my life,’’ she continued, rising 
and extending a parting hand. ‘‘Go, dear friend of the past. ll this is but 
pain.”’ 

‘* Mércédes,’’ interposed Pére Dominique, moved by the suffering expressed 
on the face of Devereux, ‘‘thou dost cast aside a precious gem. ‘Think, 
daughter.”’ 

The young girl sadly shook her head, and raised her earnest eyes like 
prayers to Devereux. 

‘¢T am going,’’ he answered, still holding her hand and looking search- 
ingly into her expressive countenance; ‘‘ but tell me, Mércédes, is there not 
another reason? Ah, I am answered,’’ he continued, dropping her hand as the 
sweet eyes fell, and a deep flush spread over the lovely features. ‘* May God’s 
blessing rest upon you. Farewell.’’ 

He was gone, but even as his step died away, Livingstone, a glad tender 
light breaking over his tired face, bent towards the young girl standing before 
him, all shrinking and rosy-red. 

‘* Mércédes,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ will you go with me to the braes and burns 
and mountain slopes ?’’ 
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‘Now I am content, now I am happy,”’ cried Archibald, his face sparkling 
as Mércédes laid her little dusk hand within the hand of the Canadian, lifting a 
moment to his, eyes peaceful and calm with trust. 

Suddenly, once, twice, three times the report of a gun rang through the 
bending forest arches, reverberated in lingering echoes among the rafters of the 
low room, and died into awful silence. 

Mercédes, white as death, stood with arms crossed over her panting bosom. 

“It is Petrol. He has been listening ; he is angered—he blasphemes—he 
throws defiance ;’’ she paused, awe stricken, pointed a trembling finger upward, 
then kneeling, clasped her hands and turned her fair face towards heaven—soul, 
heart, body, one lovely, humble prayer. 

A mournful gust of wind swept wailing round a corner of the house eaves. 
As it died away, the young girl arose, sighing softly, ‘‘ Holy Virgin! Forgive, 
forgive.”’ 

‘We will pray for him together, Mércédes,’’ said Livingstone, tenderly 
clasping her cold hand. ‘* Come, my beloved, Evangeline of Acadia, dear earth 
angel, henceforth your joys are my joys, your sorrows my sorrows. 

And Mércédes, stepping forth into the sunlight, walked again down the 
winding road, under whose green boughs she had come that fair September 
morning to meet ‘‘The Romance of the Brfilé.”’ 


FINIS. 


AuTHoR’s Note.—The scenery and plot of this story are from life. The 
father of the original Mércédes, unwilling to change his rough home and freedom 
from social restraint for the state of a Scotch nobleman, compromised with 


heirs next in succession, and Mércédes yet lives among her Louisiana people as 
Lady 
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Only violets he brought, 

When, with purple fragrance fraught 
They could speak his tender thought ; 
Now, they hear with sad surprise, 
Looking from their faded eyes, 

All my vain laments and cries. 


Only lilies, pale and rare, 

That he fastened in my hair 

In the dewy twilight air, 

Now, their fairy chimes are still 

As the voice, whose tones could thrill 
All my spirit at its will. 


Only roses, sere and dead, 
Roses, long ago so red, 
Whisper of the hope that’s fled ; 
Yet, dear blossoms, not in vain 
Is the ministry of pain, 
Living springs are born of rain. 
Antoinette Hawley. 








MIDWINTER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY MRS. CLARKE LAWRENCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was the back parlor of a pleasant old-fashioned house which stood—maybe 
is still standing—in a quiet street in the pretty town of V. ; the slanting rays 
of a December sunset came crimson-tinted through heavy damask curtains; a 
bright fire glowed on the hearth, and the cat, the dog and the tea-kettle had it 
all to themselves, or, would have had but for elderly dames in wonderful head- 
dresses, and little of other dress to speak of, and elderly gentlemen in bushy 
wigs, ruffled shirts and knee-breeches, who looked out from quaint old frames 
on the wall, keeping watch and ward over the unaccountable goings-on of a 
perverse generation. They were the family portraits of a long line of Marstons, 
whom children of later posterity had irreverently christened Big Wigs. 

Turk, the house-dog, sat on his haunches, presiding over the Lares and 
Penates at one end of the hearth-rug, sleepily looking over the fender into the 
red-hot coals ; Flossy, the Maltese, lay curled on the other end, endeavoring to 
get a comfortable nap out of the most trying circumstances ; being obliged to 
close but one eye at a time and keep the other well open to the performances 
of the tea-kettle, steaming and singing away on its tripod just within the fender 
in a state of high satisfaction. Flossy knew from experience that in the full- 
ness of its emotions the kettle was apt to blubber its head off, one might say ; 
its top would bob up and a most uncomfortable shower of scalding spray would 
sputter out in every direction ; as she often remarked to Turk: ‘‘ No cat, not 
bent on suicide, could sleep with more than one eye at a time.”’ 

‘© Pt! pt! pt!’’ came from within the grate, and Flossy sprang up in great 
fright, thinking her baptism of fire was upon her. 

‘* That’s not me!’’ simmered the tea-kettle, ungrammatically good-natured. 
‘It’s only goblin footsteps in the fire, treading on the snow carpet they are 
getting ready; there’ll be snow soon.”’ 

‘*Much you know about it,’’ returned the cat, crossly, angry at having 
her comfort disturbed, and mortified at her mistake ; then she again stretched 
herself out on her rug. 

The old portraits looked on complacently ; they were used to this state of 
things. But finally a very old Big Wig—a dyspeptic looking personage, 
spectacles in hand—-said in a whisper to the portrait next him—a lady in very 
large sleeves and Tower of Babel in the way of puffs and bows on her head,— 
‘‘I’ am oppressed with a presentiment,’’ said Mr. Big Wig. ‘‘ Something is 
about to happen.”’ 

‘*As if anything ever does happen now-a-days!’’ returned the lady, dis- 
dainfully. ‘‘ That’s exactly what you said the night before Robert’s wife and 
children came here. I had a presentiment then, you know, but you laughed 
at it; yet when they came you said, ‘I told you so!’ You are always fore- 
telling things, but after they happen.’’ 

The old gentleman got quite red in the face—or it may have been the 
reflection of the fire. The lady deigned no reply, but looked absently at her 
opposite neighbor. 

The kettle’s song had died away to a simmering lullaby ; Flossy purred her 
softest note and Turk blinked in unison, when suddenly, ‘‘ Puf—f—f—f! Pt! 
pt! pt!’’—off bobbed the kettle’s lid and Flossy bounded up, arching her back 
and switching her tail. Turk came down on all fours, and just then Czesar 


Augustus, the imp who superintended the fires came in with a scuttle of coal. 
56 
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‘«¢ Hi’scat—t—t !’’ exclaimed Ceesar, and Flossy sprang through the open 
door with undignified haste, while Turk followed with a slow gravity more 
becoming his age and position. Poor Flossy nearly upset the master of the 
house just entering the hall, and he struck at her with a heavy cane that would 
have broken her back had it fallen with the force intended ; missing her, he 
kicked luckless Turk with his walking-boots and sent him howling after the cat. 

‘‘ What in thunder is all this uproar about?’’ he roared to Cesar, as he 
entered the parlor. 

That African, having replenished the fire, was amusing himself walking 
around the room to see how the eyes of the portraits would follow him, and to 
his master’s inquiry replied, ‘‘ I dunno, sah.’’ 

‘‘Don’t know? You never do. You are an idiot! Where are the chil- 
dren? Go and say that /want them. Up to some deviltry, I’ll warrant.’ 

‘What an uncertain temper that kettle has,’’ said Flossy, as she stopped 
on the piazza to lick the hot spray off her gray coat. ‘‘ You never know when 
you are safe from attack—for all the world like old master.’ 

‘‘ For my part,’’ returned Turk, ‘‘I don’t mind the kettle so much as the 
two-legged creature who looks so like Miss Margery’s monkey, and is always 
saying ‘Sic-em,’ and ‘scat—t.’ He’s very disgusting.”’ 

‘‘ That’s because the hot water never boils over on you,’’ remarked Flossy, 
stretching herself. ‘‘ My nerves are all unstrung! That kettle will be the 
death of me yet—the ill-bred, conceited thing—sputtering and steaming as if 
the tea business of the universe depended on it ; and such an unpleasant habit 
of singing through its nose! J give hints enough, dear knows, and purr in all 
keys my loudest and my softest ; but bless you, it is too well satisfied with its 
own performance to think of listening to anybody else.’’ 

‘* That’s the way of the world,’’ observed Turk. 

‘‘T am dreadfully low-spirited,’’ said the cat, prudently changing the subject. 

‘* Too many mice,’’ again observed the dogmatic Turk. 

‘‘That’s what you always say,’’ returned the cat, spitefully. ‘I’m no 
more of a fig than you are!”’ 

‘Who said ‘ pig,’ my dear ?’’ replied Turk, with aggravating good nature. 
‘However, I never overeat myself, and I have remarked that the day after a 
dinner-party everybody is snappish and low in spirits; Miss Margery, you know, 
always follows up her dinners out with a visit from the doctor.’’ 

‘‘T am going to the stable to call on Tab,”’ interrupted Flossy with sud- 
den energy, stretching herself again and sharpening her claws; ‘although 
reduced im circumstances and obliged to take to the road, as it were, Tab is 
very well born ; her mother being a full tortoise-shell and great aristocrat. 
There’s a tradition that her great-grandmother was an Angora, but I must say 
I don’t trace any resemblance of that kind.”’ 

‘<I shall myself be the better of a mouthful of fresh air,’’ said Turk, fol- 
lowing her down the steps. 

Turk and Flossy were fast friends, although they both had their little 
tempers, and consequently their ‘‘ spats,’’ but they were soon again on the 
best of terms, and now they went together along the garden walk, Turk pacing 
majestically, nose in air, and Flossy ambling at his side, her tail waving in the 
wind, and her off-eye on the watch for any hapless snow-bird or sparrow. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * * 

‘Dear me!’’ sang the kettle to itself, as the cat and dog disappeared. 
“Tf that cat had only waited a moment until I explained that I bubbled over 
in a fit of absent-mindedness. One never knows what to do with these touchy 
people. Were you about to speak, sir?’’—this to one of the Big Wigs who 
did not vouchsafe a reply, if indeed he heard; but stared loftily at a lady in 
a white satin stomacher, who folded her small white hands in resignation and 
smiled dejectedly. 
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CHAPTER II. 


The door opened and two children appeared—twin brother and sister, 
though as unlike as possible for children to be. Both were tall for six years, 
delicately formed and with quite a gravity unusual in children ; but the boy was 
ruddy with the flush of health, while his sister, whose hand he held, was pale 
almost to sallowness ; her baby face and brow seemed overweighted with the 
heavy braids of dark glossy hair that framed them, and large brown eyes, all 
too full of shadows, looked at one with strange, intense brightness. 

‘«Where is your mother?’’ inquired their grandfather, Mr. Marston. 

‘‘ Mamma is lying down, with a headache, grandpapa,’’ replied the boy. 

‘Of course; always some ache or other, I suppose,’’ grumbled Mr. 
Marston. ‘‘Where have you been, sir?’’ he asked, turning to the boy. 
‘‘ Where have you been and what have you been doing? No, bamboozling, 
mind.” 

‘*T’ve been with mamma,”’ replied the boy, flushing. 

‘With your mamma, hey! Well, I’ll find out about that. And where 
have you been, miss? ”’ 

‘‘T’ve been with mamma, too.”’ 

‘And what have you both been doing? No subterfuges, now; I’ve got 
my eye on you, and I won’t have any tomfoolery.’’ 

‘* Was there ever such a disagreeable old prig,’ 
Wigs, sotto voce. 

‘* We've been doing nothing in particular, grandpapa,’’ said the boy. 

‘‘Doing zothing/ Well, you ought to have been doing something! At 
your age J never was allowed to do ‘nothing.’ ”’ 

Just then the kettle caused a diversion by boiling fairly over, and likea 
small Vesuvius, sending a perfect shower of spray and ashes all over the fire-place 
and mantel ornaments. 

Mr. Marston rang the bell and demanded of Cesar why the kettle was 
there. 

‘<’Cause you ordered it yo’self, sah, to keep hot water, sah, for Mr. 
Graham's hot lemonade when he arribe.”’ 

‘‘ He ought to be here zow, he is five minutes behind time,’’ growled 
Mr. Marston, looking at his watch. ‘7am a/ways in time. Remember that, 
children ; your grandfather is always punctual, Zo the dot.”’ 

‘* Well, well, Jim, 7 often am a little late; if I were as perfect as you are, 
I should begin to fear I was not mortal. But, behold me now,”’’ said a cheery 
voice, and an elderly gentleman with long gray beard and hair, came in. 
‘* Hot lemonade did you say, Cesar? Well, no more explosions on my account 
to-night. Hello! here are the young ones! Come here, little folks! ’’ 

‘* Go and speak to Mr. Graham,”’ said their grandfather. 

** Just let us alone, please, Jim; we’ll introduce ourselves.’’ 

The children advanced, only wondering at the audacity that dared call 
- their stern grandparent ‘ Jim.”’ 

Mr. Graham took each by the hand. 

‘« This is Robert’s boy,’’ he said, after a moment’s scrutiny. ‘It is easy 
enough to see that ; but this little woman has none of the Marston about her.” 

‘‘ Should think not,’’ muttered the grandfather. ‘‘ That foreign woman’s 
blood all over.”’ 

‘«What’s your name, little woman,’’ pursued Mr. Graham. 

‘« Blise,’’ replied the child. ‘‘ Elise Marston.”’ 

‘‘ Elise fiddlestick!’’ interrupted the grandfather, again. ‘Your name 
is Elizabeth ; no foreign tomfoolery here! ’’ 

The child’s eyes flashed with a sudden light as she exclaimed, passionately: 


’ 


’ 


muttered one of the Big 
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*« Elise is my mamma’s name, and my dear papa gave it to me, and he always 
called me so.’ 

‘* Never mind,”’ said Mr. Graham, soothingly, taking her on his knee. 

“J shall call you ‘ Elise ; ’ Elizabeth is too long for such a mite as you.’ 

‘‘Don’t make a fool of that child, Tom,’’ cried Mr. Marston. ‘ Robert, 
take your sister to the window, and amuse yourselves, but don’t make a noise.’ 

Elise slipped down, and the two went to a window that looked out on the 
street. Snow was beginning to fall; large white flakes coming down silently, 
rapidly spreading a covering over pavement and street. It was the week before 
Christmas, and men, women and children flitted by like happy ghosts, appear- 
ing fora moment in the full blaze of a lamp, with arms full of baskets and 
bundles, and glad smiles wreathing their faces, then plunging into the white 
mists beyond thatgsoon shrouded them from view. 

Mr. Marston mixed two glasses of steaming lemonade and the old friends 
sat and sipped at them in a silence broken only at long intervals by a question 
and answer from one or the other. 

Turk and Flossy, after a reconnoissance, seeing all quiet along the lines, 
quietly re-occupied their old‘ places, and the kettle softly hummed an apology 
for her late ebullition. The old portraits, busy with their past, stared down 
with wide-open eyes, making believe their interest was concentrated in the 
present. 

‘¢ This is what I call comfort, solid comfort,’’? murmured Turk. 

‘« It’s snowing,’’ purred Flossy, ‘‘and I won’t be able to put my foot out 


”? 


of doors for a week without freezing to death.”’ 

‘Then keep your foot in-doors,’’ said Turk; ‘‘don’t be always spoiling 
a good thing by mixing it up with a bad one.”’ 

‘‘It won’t last, though,’’ simmered the kettle ; ‘‘ nothing lasts. The snow 
will go and summer will come, and everybody will be scorching hot, and no- 


body will want this comfortable fire and steaming lemonade.”’ 
* * * * * * * * * * * * * * 

The two children stood at the window in unchildlike quiet, watching the 
snow, the brightly illuminated toy-shops and the happy groups passing in and 
out. Presently Elise spoke softly :— 

‘« All those children, brother, they all have papas, I expect.’’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so.’’ The boy’s voice trembled and he put an arm pro- 
tectingly about the little girl who nestled closer, laying her head on his shoulder. 

After awhile she spoke again :— 

‘Do you think papa, up in heaven, knows?” 

‘T am sure he does,’’ replied the boy. 

‘Then he won’t let us stay here very long ; he will come for us.’’ A little 
pause, and she added :— 

‘‘T shouldn’t think there are any grandpas in heaven, should you ?’’ 

‘What are you children whispering about?’’ came like a percussion-cap 
from Mr. Marston. ‘‘ Why don’t you talk out loud ?”’ 

‘We didn’t want to disturb you, grandpa,’’ said Robert. 

‘‘Well, you aid disturb me, and now I want to know what you were 
saying ?’’ 

Robert hesitated, but Elise, stepping out from the shadow of the curtain, 
turned towards her grandfather. 

‘* We were talking about papa, in heaven, and I said I hoped he would 
—_ for us before long, for I didn’t think there would be any grandpas in 
eaven.”’ 

‘‘You aid? You impudent minx; and you dare tell me this? And why 
do you think so?’”’ 

‘« Because people have to be like God to go there,’’ she returned, firmly. 
“And God is good and kind, and grandpas are zot.”’ 
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‘We are wot, aren’t we? You're learning a fine lesson, my young lady, 
And now, please march off to bed without any supper. Be off, both of you!” 

‘* Now,”’ said Flossy to Turk, ‘‘ don’t you ever tell me again that honesty’s 
the best policy ; there’s no policy in it. I always said so. He punishes for 
telling a falsehood, and won’t put up with the truth. What are the children to 
do?” 

‘*You must not judge these two-legged creatures by any settled rule,” 
replied Turk. ‘‘ You will most always find they say one thing and mean 
another. The blessing of being cat or dog is, if we want to bite or.scratch we 
do it and make no excuse to ourselves or anybody else.’’ 

‘* Good-night, grandpa,’’ chimed the two childish voices. 

‘‘ Don’t forget to say your prayers, your little beggars, and ask God to for. 
give you, as I do, for your impudence, and to make you @rateful,’’ was the 
response. ‘‘ Think, too, how many children, better than you are, haven't a 
fire to warm themselves this cold night.’’ 

‘« Come here, youngsters,’’ said Mr. Graham, rising and going after them; 
he laid a hand on the head of each, saying, ‘‘ Won’t you say a little prayer for 
me? Iam not a grandpa, you know,’’ he added, smiling, ‘‘ though I dare 
say I look old enough to be a great-grandfather.”’ 

Elise looked up with her great, grave eyes. 

‘* Well, little woman, what do you think of me?’’ he asked. 

‘«T think you are good looking,’’ she said. ‘‘ You look like Santa Claus.” 

‘“*T believe I do,’’ he laughed. ‘‘ Anyway, Santa Claus and I are partners 
this year, so you must be very good, you know,’’ and kissing each little mouth, 
he stood watching until the door closed on their figures; then he came and 
stood on the rug between the cat and dog, and with his back to the fire. 

‘« That boy is very like Robert,’’ he said presently. 

The grandfather shifted uneasily in his chair, but said nothing. 

His friend went on: ‘I tell you, Jim, it takes me back to the old days 
when Mary was here and you had all your children about you. What a happy 
home you might have had. They are all gone, though; even Robert, your 
youngest ; but he has left you a legacy.”’ 

**Qh, yes,’’ bitterly, and with a shrug of his still erect shoulders. <‘ Yes, 
Tom, people are very fond of dying and ieaving such legacies to plague other 
people ; the world is full of them !”’ ; 

‘Did Robert commit suicide?’’ returned Mr. Graham. ‘‘I thought he 
died of a fever contracted in the way of professional duty.’’ 

‘ ‘*So he did ; but if he had stayed with me, he wouldn’t have caught the 
ever! ”’ 

‘<Seriously, Jim—pardon the freedom of your oldest friend; but do you 
not think that if he had had a happier home, Robert would have been with 
you yet?”’ 

‘Robert never was contented—none of my children were,’’ replied Mr. 
Marston. ‘‘I did everything for them; I spent a fortune sending them to the 
best schools; they had a comfortable home and plenty to eat ; but they wanted 
—_ and they got it/ Six feet or so of ground, somewhere, every one of 
them.”’ 

“Yes; I know you sent them to the most expensive schools ; but their 
home? Every childish pleasure, every innocent pastime forbidden as a waste 
of time—a mortal sin! Honestly, now, Jim, did you ever buy a game, toy or 
a story-book for one of your children ?”’ 

‘*Toys—story-books? No! My shelves were full of books that suited 
me, and were good enough for them; the money that other people spend in 
gim-cracks and nonsense, / spent on the poor. 

‘“'Yes; you fed the poor with bread and starved your own flesh and blood, 
heart and soul, while you were able both to give food to the one and to make 
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happy the young lives God gave you. I tell you, Jim Marston, I foresee that 
the training that failed so miserably with your own, will fail, too, with your 
grandchildren. ‘Tyranny makes rebels ; strain your bow too tightly, the string 
snaps. You have already aroused a stubborn defiance in Robert, and Elise 
feels, and will remember and resent injustice and insult.”’ 

‘‘Upon my word!’’ broke out Mr. Marston, who had with difficulty 
restrained himself. ‘‘ Upon my word! one would think that. instead of being 
a childless old bachelor, you, like myself, had brought up a large family. Let 
me tell you, Tom Graham, I bear more from you than from anybody else ; but 
you may go too far. T here’s the tea-bell! ’’ 

And, cutting short the discussion, he led the way to the dining-room, 
where a maiden never very fair and now decidedly fat and long past forty, pre- 
sided at the urn, whom Mr. Graham greeted as Miss Margery, and of whom he 
inquired with solicitude after her monkey. 

‘* Jocko is not at all well. I can’t make out his ailment, although I read 
all the books I can find about monkeys—the only books I ever do read,’’ related 
the lady, with superfluity of information. ‘‘ I wouldn’t waste my time.”’ 

As Miss Margery Marston was known to spend her days in an unvarying 
round of amusing her monkey and napping when not driving up and down the 
streets, Mr. Graham smiled only at her scruples, and she turned to her brother. 

‘‘Where are the children, James? ”’ 

‘‘Sent to bed for impertinence ; and mind, no supper! You’re not to 
send any up after I’ve left the table.’’ 

‘* Dear me!’’ returned his sister; ‘‘ you need give yourself no uneasiness 
about “hat. When you sent them away the other night, I took some toast and 
tea up to them myself; bless you, they wouldn’t touch it.’’ 

‘*Wouldn’t, wouldn’t they? J’//teach them to ‘would’ and ‘wouldn’t’! 
the young nabobs. Here, Cesar, take a slice of dry bread and a glass of water 
to each, and say they’ve got fo eat it; say so. Wouldn't eat it!” 

‘Do you hear that?’’ whispered Flossy to Turk, as they stood outside the 
door. ‘‘ Better not venture in. If he were only a cat, I’d scratch his eyes out.”’ 

‘<T’m glad he’s not a dog,’’ said Turk, regretfully turning away from the 
savory odor of partridge on toast, for the scraps of which he had a liking; ‘I 
should be ashamed of him.’’ 

‘©Only a week before Christmas, Miss Margery,’’ Mr. Graham took occa- 
sion to say. ‘‘ Now, that you have children here, you’ll have a Christmas tree, 
of course.’’ 

‘©Qh, you know, Mr. Graham, my brother has never approved of anything 
of the kind. He always said it was a waste, a wicked waste.’’ 

‘© So I did: sol do,’’ interrupted Mr. Marston. ‘‘ Tom, I hope you won’t 
put that nonsense in the children’s heads, for they sha’n’t have one here.’’ 

‘‘Then they may come and spend the day with us. I intend to havea 
tree this year.”’ 

‘You? No fool like an o/d fool, I verily believe: but no, they must stay at 
home ; I can’t have them taught to be gadding.”’ 

Supper ended, the three adjourned to the parlor, and Mr. Marston settled 
himself for a nap in his chair, leaving Mr. Graham to be entertained by Miss 
Margery, who, her broad features arranged to express unlimited hospitality, 
folded her fat hands over a ball of yarn she was supposed to be knitting, and 
discoursed of the weather, the marriages and deaths, of the morning papers, 
Jocko’s malady and her trials with servants. 

Gradually Mr. Marston’s snores announced the depth of his slumbers, and 
Miss Margery’s sentences grew vague and irrelevant, until at last she, too, yielded 
to the wooings of the drowsy god, and joining her treble to her brother’s deep- 
toned bass, she slept the sleep of the vacuous, undisturbed by angelic visitant 
or grinning demon. 
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Tom Graham would have nodded himself, only one of the Big Wigs said, 
in his very ears, ‘* Those poor children : why don’t somebody look after them >” 

‘*Bless me!’’ ejaculated Tom, rubbing his eyes, ‘‘I was dreaming: but 
I’ll act upon the hint, all the same.”’ 

Noiselessly leaving the room, he made his way to what in by-gone days 
had been the nursery. He had never met the young Mrs. Marston ; she and 
her children had arrived in V only a few days before, and he had been out 
of town, and now his heart was so full of the children, he forgot their mother’s 
existence. He paused a moment at the door, then softly turned the-knob, and 
entered. Turk, who had followed him, advanced with the assured air of one 
confident of welcome. 

A slight rustling in a large arm-chair drawn up before the fire, caused him 
to stop just within the threshold, and Elise called out, ‘‘Oh, mamma, here is 
Santa Claus.’’ 

‘*The mischief! that is, I beg ten thousand pardons, madame,’’ he 
exclaimed, in consternation. ‘‘ You must think this a most unpardonable 
intrusion ; but, well; the truth is, I forgot the children had a mother, and! 
could not bear to think of them—Robert’s children—I knew him when a baby— 
up here alone.”’ 

He hurriedly stammered his apology as he confronted a black-robed figure 
that had risen from the chairand nowstood in speechless surprise. ‘‘ Mrs. Marston, 
I entreat your pardon—I do indeed! You see, I am quite old enough to be 
your grandfather, and I want to be your friend. Jim and Miss Margery went 
to sleep, you know, and Turk and I came off to look after Robert and Elise.”’ 

‘“‘Ah, I understand.’? The lady spoke with a slight foreign accent, 
‘‘Monsieur must pardon me; monsieur startled me! I think you, whom Elise 
calls ‘ Santa Claus,’ must be the Mr. Graham that my dear husband always spoke 
of as‘Uncle Tom.’’’ She extended her hand, which he took warmly in both his. 

‘God bless you, my dear! Yes, Iam ‘Uncle Tom,’ and I never wanted 
to be anything else before to-night. Now, I would give worlds to be ‘ Grand- 
father Tom.’ I really am conceited enough to think I could fill that rdle to 
general satisfaction !”’ 

The lady smiled ; but said, ‘‘I am sorry my little ones got into disgrace 
on your first visit.”’ : 

‘¢ Injustice, my dear, sheer injustice! ’’ he replied, indignantly. 

‘* Dosnot say that,’’ returned Mrs. Marston. ‘‘ My children must not be 
disrespectful to their grandfather.’’ . 

‘¢ Then their grandpa shouldn’t ask questions he has no business to ask. I 
say, old people have no more right to be forever prying and meddling with the 
thoughts even of children than children have to meddle with those of grown 
people, and if one w// ask questions, one mustn’t grumble when unpleasant 
truths are told for answers,’’ he returned. ‘‘ But, I won’t trespass on you 
farther. I see you young ones don’t like dry bread and water; I don’t myself. 
I have some oranges in my pocket ; may be they will help you through with the 
other. Jim is peculiar, my dear—always was; and Mary Randall, his wife, 
humored and cockered him until there never was such another household tyrant! 
It takes a perfectly lovely, angelic woman to make a bear of a man anyway. I 
used to think it was national austerity that gave rise to the Spanish proverb: 
‘A woman, a dog, a walnut-tree—The more you thrash ’em, the better they be;’ 
but I now believe it grew out of deep insight into human nature—man’s nature. 
Now, my dear, you won’t mind my calling you so? Iam mixing things awfully, 
somehow ; oranges, women, and Spanish saws. Good night; one more kiss, 
little ones!’’ and the kindly face, crowned with its silver hair like a glory, 
disappeared, while Turk followed wagging his tail in delight. 

Mr. Marston and his sister were still asleep when Uncle Tom tip-toed 
back to his chair. 
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‘‘Where have you been?’’ said Flossy to Turk, and even the dignified 
Big Wigs deigned to look anxiously enquiring. ‘‘ Looking after the children ; 
where else should we be?’’ was Turk’s answer ; whereupon the Big Wigs sighed 
and the kettle murmured, ‘‘ Poor things! poor things!”’ 

“You needn’t ‘poor things’ ’em so dismally,’’ snarled Turk ; ‘‘ 7’m their 
friend ; 7’2/ stand by them,’’ and he rapped the floor so emphatically with his 
tail, that Miss Margery awoke with a start, her knitting-ball rolled over the 
floor, and Flossy sprang after it, bent on mischief. 

The confusion awoke Mr. Marston, who readjusted his spectacles, and 
remarked complacently, ‘‘ I believe I was almost asleep.’’ 

‘“‘I came very near dozing off once or twice, myself,’’ said Miss Margery, 
innocently. 

‘Ten o’clock!’’ exclaimed Mr. Graham, glancing at the clock on the 
mantel, ‘‘ I must be thinking of home!”’ 

‘You don’t say it is that already,’’ ejaculated Miss Margery, ‘‘ but time 
always goes so rapidly when you are with us, Mr. Graham,’’ she added, with a 
coy attempt at youthful archness. 

That gentlemen had a queer look on his face as he buttoned his great coat 
and took leave. 

Mr. Marston, after his guest’s departure, sat so long abstractedly gazing 
into the fire, that at last his sister said: 

‘‘Why, James, it is eleven o’clock ; what cam you be thinking of?”’ 

To which he made answer, ‘‘It is very cold to-night. Cover the fire, 
Cesar, and go to bed.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


Mr. James Marston’s nap in his cozy chair that evening had given him food 


for thought ; and, rarer still, had awakened scruples and doubts as to the perfect 
wisdom of his past life: for in that nap a dream had come. 

He was starting on a journey, afoot and alone; and his way lay through a 
dense, pathless forest. Tree and shrub stood gaunt and leafless, draped in 
wreaths of snow, still falling in a fine, powder-like mist. There was no wind, 
or motion of air, only a calm intensity of cold that froze the blood in his veins. 
There was gg sound, not even of his own footsteps on the snow, save at long 
intervals ee as of far-off sighs ; but of these he took little heed; so intent 
was he to find some shelter from the bitter cold. Suddenly he came to the 
edge of the forest, and by the wan light of a clouded moon he saw before him 
the gateway of a shining palace that sparkled with the clear radiance of crystal. 
The gate swung open on silent hinges, and after a brief hesitation, he entered 
into a wide court-yard, beautiful with statues and fountains of exquisite love- 
liness, yet the statues were formed of snow, and the spray of the fountains hung 
motionless in the air. Flowers of pure, white, perfect beauty grew in lavish 
profusion on every side. He put forth his hand to pluck one. Alas! they, 
too, were but ghosts of flowers, creations of the Ice King’s breath. Shivering, 
he drew his heavy cloak more closely about him, and advanced to a door which 
opened at his approach and closed noiselessly as he entered. He stood fora 
moment dazzled by the surpassing splendor of the loftly hall in which he found 
himself, and he became aware that his whole body was becoming benumbed and 
well-nigh rigid; his heart throbbed with slow, painful measure and seemed 
turning to ice—heavy in his bosom as a stone. 

Passing to and fro among the colonnades, which he now saw were hewn 
out of ice-boulders, were men and women, each silent and solitary, seeming to 
shun companionship. Seized with an indescribable horror, he turned and 
rapidly retraced his way to the entrance, which resisted every effort. to open it, 
and then for the first time he noticed an inscription in illuminated text above : 
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‘*THIS DOOR OPENS ONLY FROM WITHOUT: ONCE WITHIN, THERE Is yo 
RETURN FOREVER AND FOREVER. 

‘Only love can warm the frozen channels of your heart into vivifying heat, 
and here love is not found! This is the doom—the eternal abode of those who 
on earth lived without love, which is the fulfilment of God’s law. 

** You who starved the hearts of those around you even while you ‘tithed the 
mint and the anise and the cummin,’ find here your reward !”’ 

Again retracing his steps, he passed on and on; down the long, dim 
moonlit aisles, until through a wall of impenetrable, yet transparent ice, he 
beheld a vision that held him spell-bound. 

It was a vast apartment into which he looked; groups of happy children 
were dancing to and fro, and strains of distant music came faintly to his ears, 
In the background stood a lofty, wide-spreading Norway fir, laden with glistening 
toys, and shining fruits, from the topmost twig down to the huge knotted roots 
which were growing out of paper-wrapped parcels, baskets of fruit and piles of 
confections. 

Hither flocked the children, crowding around with noisy glee. Some one 
shook the tree and the gilded nuts and bon-bons came rattling down like hail; 
the children dodging here and there, pelted with the falling shower. A frost- 
powdered figure descended the tree and stood blowing his fingers ; the figure 
was fur-clad, with flowing gray hair and beard flecked with snow and glistening 
with icicles. 

The children gathered about him, clapping their hands and crying, “‘ Santa 
Claus! dear old SantaClaus! J/’ve been very good !—what do you bring me?” 

As the figure put aside his quaint head-covering, Mr. Marston saw the 
cheery face of his old chum, Tom Graham, beaming with kindly love as he 
tossed a parcel to this child, a basket to that, and showered candies and sweet- 
meats over all. 

One could see by the childrens’ garments that some were those of the very 
rich, others the children of poverty; yet all met there on the common ground 
of good will and merry-making. Santa Claus lifted two of the smallest to his 
shoulders that they might themselves gather from the tree, and Mr. Marston 
recognized his own two grandchildren, Robert and Elise. 

One by one the lights went out, and the Christmas angel that hovered 
above the tree, let fall a shining scroll, on which, inwrought with stars, were 
the words: 

‘« Love is the fulfilling of the law.”’ 

‘¢ Little children love one another.’’ 

And a still small voice whispered in the ear of the stern old grandfather: 

‘¢ This ought ye to have done, and not leave the other undone.”’ 

The troops of happy children passed out of sight just as dear old ‘Tom 
Graham re-entered the back parlor, and his old friend awoke. 

* * x Bs * x Kk Ok * * * x 


That night’s rest was broken and unrefreshing ; and the next day was spent 
by Mr. Marston waging silent warfare with the habits of long, long years ; but 
the second day Cesar Augustus carried a note to Mr. Thomas Graham, and 
Mr. Marston’s claret-colored coach stopped at Mr. Graham’s door, into it 
getting bachelor Tom and his sister; for hours they drove from shop to shop, 
and the wagon-loads of toys and mysterious parcels they sent to James Marston's 
house, it would be hard to tell, and such a Christmas-tree as ‘‘ Uncle Tom” 
had the pleasure of loading down, and such a Christmas gathering as was had 
in the Marston mansion the old town of V never saw before. Every child, 
rich and poor, was there to see ; which, when the grown folks heard, they shook 
grave heads, and prophesied the speedy end of the world. All the Big Wigs 
beamed approval, and the dyspeptic ancestor kept repeating: ‘‘ There! I knew 
something was about to happen.’’ 
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At which the dejected lady in white satin simpered: ‘‘ Yes: I always 
said so.”” 

Turk stood on the piazza to welcome the guests, and nearly wagged his tail 
off in excess of hospitality as he reminded Flossy: ‘‘ Didn’t I tell you I 
intended to stand by the children? Just look at this!”’ 

Flossy judged it prudent to absent herself from such a concourse of strange 
children, and so betook herself to Tab’s corner in the stable, while the kettle, 
polished up toa dazzling degree, was never so busy in its life, and blubbered. 
its head off no end of times brewing hot and steaming lemonades. 

And from that Christmas night little Elise dates a happy change of creed 
as to the future abode of grandpas. 





THE LITTLE WIFE. 


The little wife that shares my lot 
Through thick and thin, I love her; 
There is no wealth in all the world 
That I would rate above her. 
As true as steel, brim full of love,— 
To her I pen each stanza— 
She is the treasure that I prize 
O’er rich and rare bonanza. 


No line and plummet e’er can sound 
A faithful wife’s devotion ; 
Unfathomable as the depths 
Of deepest beds of ocean. 
And richer in its priceless gems 
Than earth or sea e’er yielded ; 
And stronger than a Cyclops’ arms— 
By truth and virtue shielded. 


As timid as the wild gazelle It is not sunlit, balmy day, 
At some impending danger, And calm and dreamy weather, 
Yet when misfortunes strew her path, That shows our strength and fortitude, 
To cowardice a stranger. And courage grouped together, 
True to her trust, she never flies, But night and storms—ill winds that blow, 
But firm and steadfast clinging, When stoutest hearts will sicken— 
Tho’ more of ‘worse’ than ‘better’ comes, ’Tis then this heroine is firm 
And days are sorrows bringing. Amongst the terror stricken ! 


The little wife that shares my cot 
Is braver—I’ve confessed it— 
Than I can ever hope to be 
When trials come to test it. 
Let other hearts grow cold, and seek 
These sacred vows to sever ; 
But as for me, this is my toast: 
‘“‘The Little Wife forever.”’ 
E. A. Boyden. 


VoL. CXII.—5. 





LOVE LIES A-BLEEDING. 


BY HELEN MATHERS. 


Author of ‘‘ Dreeing of the Weird,’’ ‘‘ Cherry Ripe,” ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” 
“‘My Lady Green Sleeves,”’ etc., etc. 


CuapTreR VIII.—‘‘ Hope, LIKE A GLEAMING TAPER’S LIGHT.”’ 


On Sunday afternoons the Bonnor girls invariably adjourned to the kitchen 
garden, where they discoursed in couples on the week’s doings, and their beaux, 

This Sunday was no exception to the rule, and by three o’clock Bet and j 
Cecily might have been seen sitting on the steps beneath the arched doorway, 
just now all ’twined and bound with purple flowers, while in the distance walked 
Hazel and Meg, arm-in-arm, and as deeply absorbed in their subject as if it had 
been created brand new that day. 

Audrey was invisible, she being at that moment descending the cellar stairs 
with trembling knees and bumping heart, against which latter she hugged tightly 
an old Morocco pocket-book, out of which one or two shabby papers peeped. 

She found Kenneth arrived before her when she reached the cool, wide 
place that, lit by the windows from the street, had the atmosphere of an ice- 
house in the sultriest summer weather. He was seated on a barrel, beside which, 
in graceful anticipation of her arrival, he had placed a smaller one, and now 
begged her to rattle her tale through as quick as she could, as he could only 
spare her a quarter of an hour. 

‘¢ But it’s a novel!’’ cried Audrey. ‘‘I counted the words in ‘ The Love 
Match,’ and I’ve got nearly half as many, and it’s not nearly done yet!’’ 

She opened the pocket-book and showed the pages all written in, scored 
and blotted, the characters in some places mere hieroglyphics that represented 
the agonies their composition had cost her. Kenneth groaned. 

‘‘Oh! Isay,’’ he ejaculated, ‘‘ it would take a square twelvemonth to read 
all that, and of course there ought to be an end to it. Suppose you write the 
end, and then read me a little bit at a time. When I’ve read my own papers, 
you know, I am hard up for amusement.”’ 

Bitter disappointment paled poor Audrey’s cheek as she stood looking 
down on the despised work of two patient years, and Kenneth, looking up from 
the gin he was mending, saw it. 

‘There, old girl,’’ he said, kindly. ‘‘ Of.course I’ll hear it all some day, 
but hav’n’t you got some nursery tale or short story, or something of that sort?” 
‘‘No,’’ said Audrey, almost inaudibly, ‘I’ve only got some poetry.”’ 

**Poetry!’’ ejaculated Kenneth. ‘‘Oh, good Lord! But fire away,’’ he 
added, anxious to please her, and with a certain hope that she would justify the 
pride that he secretly cherished in her intellectual attainments. 

But Audrey did not immediately fire away. When she had checked her 
tears back and selected a barrel almost out of sight and earshot, she unfolded a 
paper that crackled in her trembling hand, and she cleared her throat thrice 
before she got out in a shaking voice :— 

‘*Can there be eternity ?”’ 

‘“Can there be a turnstile?’’ echoed Kenneth. ‘‘ Well, that’s a rum 
beginning for a poem, ain’t it ?”’ 

‘““T said eternity,’’ cried poor Audrey, wincing in every sensitive nerve of 
her body, but ashamed of the cowardice of running away. 

‘“Then I s’pose you mean it for a conundrum,”’ said Kenneth, “andI 
give it up.”’ 
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«‘ No, it isa question. Here’s the answer: There can, if God so wills that 
there shall be ; j and He has willed it, though we cannot see into the depths of 
great Futurity.’ 

‘¢Of course we can’t see,’’ said Audrey’ s critic, as he drew himself a cup 
of cider, ‘‘ and we don’t want to, either.’ 

‘Not want to?’’ exclaimed Audrey, turning right around, and flashing 
two brilliant eyes upon him. ‘‘ Hasn’t it kept you awake nights and nights till 
your head was giddy and your body even went round—trying to think how one 
could live on for ever, and ever, and ever ?”’ 

‘“«We’ve got to make sure of that,’’ said Kenneth, staring at her in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ What we do know is, that we’re ticked off pretty sharp down below. I 
say you’re not going to turn Psalm singer, are you?”’ 

‘« Psalm singers don’t write poetry,’’ said Audrey, with dignity. ‘‘Of course 
David wrote, but he didn’t sing. I didn’t expect you’d care much about this, 
but I’ll read you a few more lines further on in the poem you know— 


“So, as a rocket from the shore, 
Flashing amidst the tempests’ roar, 
Illumes what was dark before, 

Broad on my soul a light there broke.” 


‘Very good, that,’’ said Kenneth, approvingly. ‘‘ Tempests’ roar and 
the rocket apparatus—capital! Where on earth did you pick up the idea ?”’ 

‘“‘At the sea last summer,’’ said Audrey, feeling warmed by his praise, and 
closing the book lest any succeeding lines should mar the good effect produced. 

‘‘Tshouldn’t wonder,’’ said Kenneth, looking at her with some admiration, 
‘if, after all, you’ll do. You’ve got a wonderful knack of words, and a terrific 
command of language.”’ 

He stopped short, not wishing to spoil his compliment by allusions to her 
temper, but continued, briskly :— 

“A command of language, Carrots, that ought to fill your pages up double- 
quick, and with rattling good quality, too. And if you’d write about something 
rather more lively than Eternity—-say in the style of the ‘ Ratcatcher’s Daughter’ 
—I don’t see why you shouldn’t be famous by the time you’re twenty.”’ 

‘*Oh, thank you, dear Ken!’’ cried Audrey, rushing at him as he rose from 
fixing his last gin. ‘‘Perhaps you’ll let me read the rest of it to you to-morrow ?”’ 

‘* Oh, yes,’’ said Ken, ‘‘that is to say if it’s all as good as that. I say! 
you didn’t steal those lines, did you ?’’ he added, looking at her with sudden 
suspicion. 

‘* Certainly not,’’ cried Audrey, indignantly. ‘I wrote them fifty times 
over before I got them right, and the longest words I spelt out of the dictionary.”’ 

Kenneth nodded and kissed her as they climbed the cellar stajrs together 
and presently parted on the lawn. He observed that she had a wistful look, 
and still hugged the pocket-book to her breast, so he turned back to say :— 

‘*Why don’t you go and read some of it to Bet and Cecily? ‘They’re sure 
to be yawning somew here in the garden, and father won't let old Newdegate 

out for another good hour.”’ 

This was good sivas e, and Audrey hastened to take it. From afar off she 
saw the two pliant figures that seemed to lend themselves to the arch of the 
trellised door. but her heart sank deeper and deeper into her shoes as she softly 
approached them. 

*<T will not be made sure of by any man,’’ Bet was saying, ‘‘and there is 
something in his eye that says, ‘You are mine and I ask, when I beckon to you, 
you will « —— and when he does ask me, Ces, I will say ‘ No, no, no!’ and 
astonish hin 

‘ But will you keep on saying ‘No?’’’ said Cecily, drily. 

‘Not if substi ead 17 a * Ves’ will please me better. Well, Carrots?” 
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‘‘Are you very busy talking?’’ said poor Audrey, who in her agonizeg 
pre-occupation had not overheard a word, ‘* because if not, I should be somg 
grateful if you would let me read to you a little while—it is nothing dull, it isg 
novel, but I should be so glad of your opinion about it.’’ 

‘* No, go away,”’ said Bet, carelessly, but Cecily, who understood better 
the eager anxiety in the little, ugly face, said :— 

‘*Let her read; she won’t disturb us,’’ and so Audrey found a cold seat 
upon the stone step of the grape-house some half-a-dozen yards away, and, within 
easy ear-shot, but out of sight of her sisters, began, after several futile searches 
after her voice, to read. 

Gradually her voice strengthened, she ceased to listen for the faint sounds 
of what might be either mirth or astonishment, and warmed to her work when 
the presence of something close at hand made her look up with a start to behold 
Mr. Newdegate. She closed the book instantly, and a look of passionate anger 
shot from her eyes. 

‘So you’re listening again,’’ she asked. 

** Yes,’ he said, ‘‘and I can tell you all about your story. You havea 
good young woman in it who has golden hair, and a bad young woman who has 
red hair, and they are sisters and both in love with Edward, who rides on a white 
horse, and loves Golden-hair. Then Red-head, mad with jealousy, resolves to 
separate them, sets fire to the house in which her sister is sleeping, herself escapes, 
and having dyed her hair a beautiful gold color, appears before Edward and 
informs him that Red-head has perished in the flames. Now what does Edward 
do? You were coming to that when I discovered myself.’’ 

‘*Youcan find out,”’ said Audrey ; ‘‘ and I want mysisters’ opinion, not yours.” 

She jumped up as she spoke and ran the few steps that divided her from 
them, only to find that, alas! poor critics, sleep had overcome them in his most 
tender guise, and inclined their heads ever so gently towards their fair bosoms, 
while from their idle hands was slipping the fruit with which they had been 


dallying before Audrey’s voice and matter had insensibly closed their eyes. 

‘‘What pretty creatures!’’ said Mr. Newdegate, half aloud, ‘ but I am 
afraid a little selfish. Come with me, Audrey,’’ he added, in quite a different 
tone, ‘‘I want to talk to you.”’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


I only would have leave to loose 
(In tears and blood if so he choose) 
Mine inward music so to use. 


Along the graveied walk that Mr. Newdegate had but just now walked, shod 
in the shoes of silence, he now led Audrey, who went passionately and unwil- 
lingly, feeling as if the most silent trembling secrets of her heart had been 
roughly bared to a stranger’s eyes, and those mocking ones. 

When he had made her sit down beside him under a crab-apple tree, suffi- 
ciently retired to ensure privacy, he said to her, ‘‘ Now, tell me, Audrey, all 
about your writing and all you wish to do and to be, and let me see if I can 
help you.”’ 

But Audrey, her head bowed upon her huddled-up knees, was sobbing 
fiercely and almost without sound, the magnificent billows of her red hair falling 
over and hiding the shabby book that had held all her treasure for so long. 

‘“‘Child,’’ he said, ‘‘why do you cry so? You will have time enough for 
that by-and-bye. Keep your childhood and enjoy it while youcan. Then you 
will write-all the better when you grow up.”’ 

Audrey’s stubborn sobs ceased. She half-looked at him through her veil 
of hair, and said,— 
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‘«‘ Are you laughing at me now?”’ 

‘‘T have not been laughing at you at all.”’ 

‘“Yes, you have! You were laughing just now about my poor Edward, and 
about Clorinda a 

‘¢ Which was Clorinda?’’ 

‘¢The heroine, to be sure. But oh! to think it’s so dull that it sent Bet 
and Cecily clean off to sleep! ”’ 

‘<But it can’t be very dull if, as you say, it made me laugh.”’ 

Audrey hugged her knees closer, and looked at him. 

‘You're a man,”’ she said, ‘‘and must know a lot about everything. Do 
you think a little girl who was always trying hard to do something, might 
manage to do it at last?’’ 

‘If she tried her hardest—if she made up her mind to do a little more 
than her best. But what is your ambition ?”’ 

‘To write my name as a famous woman in a biography before I die, and 
to help father.’’ 

‘*So vanity comes first with you, child,’’ he said, ‘‘and duty after. And 
it will be by a great book I suppose that you will leave your ‘ footprints on the 
sands of time’ ?”’ 

‘‘T shall try,’’ said Audrey, humbly, ‘‘but there is something here’’ (she 
put one hand upon her childish breast) ‘‘that aches, and burns, and tortures 
me, and I must go and write down what is in my mind, and then it is all miser- 
able—it is not what I have been thinking, only when I get out of doors again 
(she stretched her arms as if she would clasp the sky and world in her embrace) 
I see it all again quite clearly, but I don’t go back and try and write—again.’’ 

The note of sadness, almost of predestined doom in the young voice, smote 
strangely upon Mr. Newdegate’s ear, and he looked at her, as if searching for 
some of those signs of physical decay usually associated with abnormally devel- 
oped intellectual power. 

But the freckled face, if pale, was healthy; the gray-green eyes were bril- 
liant with fire and health. Whatever springs of imagination and fervid thought 
rose in her had no origin in that pestilential breathing swamp, disease. 

“‘Child,’’ he said, ‘‘if you are determined to be great (though you would 
have done better for yourself if you had resolved merely to be happy), you must 
train yourself to that end. You must study acutely, incessantly, first nature, 
then human nature, then books; above all you must learn utter unselfishness, 
and then some day the power will come to you to take pen in hand and 
write in words that all men will understand and echo in their hearts, for they 
will be true. Three years hence, little maid, if both of us be alive, bring me 
something that you have written, something that has no Edward or Clorinda in it.’’ 

Audrey sat still as a statue, every word sinking into her soul. Years after- 
wards she could have repeated them. She took Mr. Newdegate’s hand and 
kissed it. 

‘“*T won’t forget,’’ she said, ‘‘and I am sorry I was rude to you just now. 
You’ve told me how I must learn to write, now couldn’t you tell me how to be 
good ?”’ 

‘ Are you so bad ?’’ he said, holding her little hand and wishing that Bet 
had something of the same expression in her eyes as this child had. 

‘Very. And I often wish that I was dead, though I often tell the other 
ones I wish that they were.”’ 

‘*What do they do to you?”’ 

‘* Laugh at me for my ugliness.”’ 

‘**Does Bet laugh ?”’ 

‘Of course, and put all the blame upon me for everything. But I’ma 
mean sneak to be telling tales,’’ cried Audrey, coloring violently, ‘‘ and it is 
all my own fault, every bit.’’ 
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‘* What is your own fault ?’’ said Bet, as she advanced her delicate head, 
little round a bush, and feeling a little staggered that Mr. Newdegate shoul 
prefer Audrey’s company to her own. 

_. ‘That I have let her in for a lecture,’’ said Mr. Newdegate, ‘‘ though, by 
the way, I think her sisters are to blame for that by falling asleep.’’ 

‘*Did you find us so?’’ cried Bet, reddening. ‘‘ And pray why did yo 
not awake us?”’ 

‘*You looked too happy,’’ said Mr. Newdegate. 

‘*The fact is Audrey read us to sleep,’’ said Bet, puzzled by something in 
his eye. Could she have had her mouth wide open, and had she disenchanted 
him? : 

‘* Would it not have been kinder if you had contrived to keep awake?” 
he said in a low voice that was unnecessary, as Audrey had already conveyed 
herself out of sight.’’ 

Bet hung her head and thought of Hammett. He never scolded her ; and 
then she looked up with an audacious smile on her lips, and he thought that all 
the splendor and color of the June day seemed to have got into her eyes and 
cheeks and hair. 

‘* Pray, sir,’’ she said, ‘‘ are you my master? ’”’ 

‘‘No,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I mean to be.’’ 

‘* How d’ye do?’’ said an elaborately polite voice at her elbow, and Bet 
turned with a start to see Hugh Garvock in Sunday panoply of frockcoat and 
tile, and a stiffly extended hand meant to imply the ordinary intimacy between 
a young woman and a young man who had merely dropped in for a morning call. 

‘‘ How do you do ?’’ said Bet, in the same tone, ‘‘ and where’s Jim?” 

‘‘Gone to Cecily,’’ said Hugh, and then Bet introduced the two, and 
together they strolled towards the house. 

‘* T saw you in church,’’ said Hugh, by way of an original remark. 

‘‘And I you. That tall stool with you at the top of it looks grotesque,” 
said Bet, who was angry with him for spoiling a #¢e-d-#é¢e that promised to be 
as spirited as uncommon. 

‘‘ Well, you won’t see me there much longer,’’ said Hugh, who had got on 
his very most ‘‘ swagger ’’ walk, ‘‘ for I got my commission this morning.”’ 

Bet stopped short, and turned a little pale. Had she not for three long 
years promised him that when he had got it she would seriously ‘‘ think about” 
being engaged to him. 

‘<I congratulate you, Hugh,’’ she said, but her voice trembled, and she 
did not look him in the face. 

‘« And if you'll remember, Bet,’’ he said, and his voice was steady, ‘‘ there's 
an agreement between you and me about this same commission, so I thought 
I’d come over this afternoon, and we'd settle it.’’ 

Bet’s white sunshade now obscured her countenance from both men’s eyes, 
and if she spoke no sound was audible. 

‘¢T think I see your father at the window,”’ said Mr. Newdegate, and the 
next moment the young pair were alone. 

‘* Bet,’’ said the young man, ‘‘do you mean to marry me, or are you 
going to throw me over?’”’ 

‘‘ How can you marry?’’ said Bet, standing still in the midst of the wide 
lawn, and looking up at him with less anger if but little more love than a few 
minutes ago. 

“Oh, Bet,’’ he cried, suddenly, ‘‘ how lovely you are!’’ and indeed he 
had never realized her beauty so vividly as now when he stood in danger of 
losing it. 

‘< But how can you marry ?’’ she repeated, impatiently. ‘‘ It will be yeas 
and years before you are able, and by that time little Betty, who is the image 
of me will be grown up.”’ 
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‘‘Then you are going to jilt me?’’ he said, and his brown cheek grew 
pale, and his eyes hard. 

‘‘ Not at all! I only decline to wait for you till my cheeks are as yellow 
as sunflowers, and I have taken to caps to hide my baldness.”’ 

‘‘T see your game,’’ he said, with the roughness of youth and pain. ‘‘ You 
think Newdegate a better match, and if I were in a position to marry you to- 
morrow, your answer to me would be the same.”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ she said, very pale; ‘‘it would be the same.”’ 

‘‘ Then, by God, I wish that fellow joy of you,’’ he said, and turned 
violently on his heel and left her, his handsome young face distorted with 
humiliation and anger, and her heart sank as he passed away out of sight and 
she thought of Hammett. 


CHAPTER X. 


“ And oft she sighed and looked around 
As though the silence scorning ; 

It was time for the mower to whet his scythe 
At five o’clock in the morning.” 


Thus sang Bet, but there was the whish-whish of twice twenty mowers in 
her ears as she leaned her arms on the gate of the big meadow and kept her 
ears in the back of her head for approaching footsteps. 

Six o’clock had just struck from the old Abbey Church. How mellow and 
sweet the notes sounded, floating over the quiet town, and bringing with them, 
for mere old associations’ sake, a feeling of peace to the girl who listened! 
Dear and familiar were those lines of the landscape on which her eyes rested, 
and that she had sometimes chafed at as monotonous, longing to get out into 
the world that lay beyond them and into which she would long ago have thrust 
Hugh head-foremost had she possessed the power. And now he was going, 
going that very day, and did not instinct surely whisper her that she was going, 
too, but not with him? 

She would like him to take away a charming memory of her so that no 
matter whom he might fall in love with afterwards, there should be one approach- 
able niche in his-heart that she should fill. And so she had sent him a message 
that she would be in the orchard at six o’clock to wish him good-by, and this 
she thought a great concession on her part since he had eschewed the house for 
a week and only come to it when he knew that she was riding with her father 
and Mr. Newdegate, when he had wished everybody farewell from Mrs. Bonnor 
downwards to the cook. 

Did she mean to comfort him with the green apples that nodded above her 
head, or console him by some false promise that both he and she would know 
must be broken? And yet she felt that she could have made him such a promise 
had he learned the way to move her as Hammett had almost the power to do, 
and a sudden rush of tender feeling towards the comrade of her youth brought 
to her eyes tears that might have melted away the hardness of his own, had he 
but been beside her to see them. 

_ But surely he was in no hurry this morning, she thought, as the quarter 
chimed and still his swift steps did not pass beneath the trees, and gradually 
the conviction came home to Miss Betty’s mind that young men’s hearts were 
not balls, to be tossed hither and thither at will, and that a flirt may now and 
then have a sharp lesson that will make her look very like a fool. 

She certainly felt one when at half-past six she turned her back on the 
mowers, who were already thinking of breakfast, and there was a proud color 
in her cheek and an angry sparkle in her eye that boded ill for Master Hugh 
should he, even thus late in the day, enter an appearance. But Hugh had no 
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such intention. From the church and tower, a convenient eyrie that com. 
manded the whole town, he had seen the blue cotton gown wend its way round 
Tom Bonnor’s garden and descend to the orchard, thence to the gate, where it 
waited with confident expectation in its every turn. ‘Then he laughed unfeel- 
ingly, for his heart and temper alike were both bitter just then, but he stopped 
laughing when she turned sharp round and moved towards the house, and he 
saw that a man’s figure was approaching her from the opposite direction. It 
was not Hammett, so it must be Mr. Newdegate. 

And pray what did Mr. Newdegate want up so early, and how came a man 
of such fine tact obtruding himself on a scene obviously prepared for another 
figure than his in the foreground ? 

Hugh saw Bet start, then slacken her pace, and for a moment he thought 
himself a fool not to have been the one to meet her, to take a few bitter-sweet 
words, perhaps a kiss or two, then part with some of his new-born hatred for 
her washed away. 

Mr. Newdegate raised his hat, Bet bowed her head, neither put out a hand, 
and both stood looking at one another. 

‘¢T am out early,’’ she said, ‘‘ because I had asked Hugh Garvock to come 
here and wish me good-bye.”’ 

‘‘And no doubt you have sent him away happy?’’ said Mr. Newdegate. 

‘¢ Qn the contrary,’’ she said, ‘‘ he did not come.”’ 

‘‘And you are not broken-hearted ?’’ he said, gravely. ‘‘ You are only angry 
that he declines to be made a fool of again.’’ 

‘‘Are any young men wise ?’”’ said Bet, a faint smile tempering the vexation 
of her features. 

‘‘Are any middle-aged ones ?’’ 

‘« Not when they get up at six o’clock in the morning.”’ 

‘« But it is by just such an imprudence that they get the advantage of boys.” 

‘‘Oh! poor Hugh!”’ she exclaimed, as one thinking aloud, and with tears 
springing to her eyes. ‘‘ We have been such friends always, and so constantly 
together ; and now he is going away, and he will not even wish me good-bye.” 

‘Could you give him such a good-bye as would content him!”’” said 
Mr. Newdegate, rather sternly. 

They had reached the gate now, and Bet was in her former attitude of 
gazing out at the field, and perhaps she did not hear, or choose to hear him. 

‘‘And there is Hammett Yorke,’’ he went on ; ‘‘ you have got to get rid 
of him, too, before you are at liberty, as an honest woman, to accept an honest 
man’s love.”’ 

‘*I don’t wish to be at liberty,’’ she said, flashing round, ‘‘ and the honest 
man may keep his love for a more honest woman, when he can find her.’’ 

‘‘ That would be difficult,’’ he said ; ‘‘ and if you are a flirt, Bet, I think 
you would know how to treat a husband better than a lover.’’ 

_ ‘*Couldn’t a man, combine the two qualities?’’ said Bet, in a mischievous 
voice. 

‘‘T mean to try,’’ he said, ‘‘ but my wife must be no flirt, and if she dances 
at home she must walk sedately abroad. And she must love her husband, and 
read the marriage service carefully before she binds herself by its conditions.”’ 

‘‘She will be an unusual young woman if she does,’’ said Bet, resting her 
chin in the hollow of one pink palm ; ‘‘ but I’ve no doubt that if you advertised 
in the Matrimonial News you would get suited directly.’’ 

‘*T’m suited already, Bet,’’ he said, ‘‘and you know it.’’ 

‘*Doesn’t it take two to make a bargain ?’’ said Bet, turning a saucy, 
loving face over her shoulder, whereupon, without more ado, Mr. Newdegate 
kissed her. 

‘‘Oh!”’ sighed rather than cried out Bet, and then her face flamed, just 
as if she knew that Hugh was looking at her as well as Mr. Newdegate, and she 
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turned her back to the gate and walked away, but first she slapped his face 
soundly. 

‘‘ You must be very fond of me, Bet, to do that,’’ he said, as he walked 
beside her, ‘‘ and I feel very much flattered ; but there’ sa penalty attached to 
aslap, and you must pay it.” 

‘« T will pay it, sir,’’ she said with spirit, ‘‘ when I love you, and not before.’ 

‘‘And when will that be ?’’ 

‘‘Perhaps when I have found out some of your good qualities, andall your bad.’’ 

“And have you learnt nothing of my character yet?’’ he said, feeling a 
little chilled, ‘‘ and I have lived i in the same house with you for a week, and | 
think I know yours thoroughly.”’ 

‘“‘Yes,’’ said Bet, ‘‘ you see me here,’’—she half stretched out her arms 
towards the fair, and to her, familiar surroundings—“ at home, having never 
traveled more than twenty miles from it in my life, and you see just how I live, 
how I always have lived. You even know all about my stupid little love affairs, 
and my history is before you like an open page. But you? What dol know 
of you? No doubt you are on your best behavior, and you think it is about 
time you had a wife, and that the daughter of your old friend will suit you, and 
so you drop your pocket- -handkerchief, and—I won’t pick it up!”’ 

‘‘And you won’t marry me, Bet ?’’ - 

sé No ! ” : 

‘‘And I say you shall.”’ 

Bet laughed. 

‘I thought it would be so easy,’’ she said, ‘‘ just to put my hand in the 
hand of some man who loved me, and go away with him, but I know now that 
I would not do it for Hugh, that I could not do it for Hammett, and that I will 
not do it for you!’”’ 

‘* Some day,’’ he said, ‘‘ perhaps sooner than you suppose, the power will 
come to you, and I shall take you away.”’ 

But in his heart he felt that something was lacking, and his mind glanced 
to Audrey. Yet her sister would have been miserable with half her brains, and 
after all, was not this wholesome, handsome, good-humored, honest girl good 
enough for his, or any other man’s wife. 

As if his thought of Audrey had summoned her to the scene, she appeared 
at this moment from behind a tree, looking pale and anxious, and with the 
inevitable three-corned dz//e¢ half concealed in her hand. ‘ From Hugh,”’ 
exclaimed Bet, stepping forward. 

Audrey shook her head and vanished. 

Bet slowly unfolded the twisted note and read it. She turned a little pale, 
then sighed and looked at her self-constituted master. 

‘Do you like nightingales?’’ she said. ‘‘Yes? Then I can promise you 
atreat. At ten o’clock to-night, precisely, you shall hear one!”’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


“Sing ower again that sang, Nannie, 
The sang ye sang just noo.” 

“T never sang a sang i’ my life 
But I wad sing owre to you.” 


Cecily had just brought in her father’s tobacco-jar as usual, and had stop- 
pered his pipe with her slender finger before she filled it, but she held no match 
to light it, for Tom Bonnor was playing whist. 

Mrs. Bonnor was playing, too—that’s to say she was laying down aces, 
kings and queens with her usual profusion; she was also gently revoking now 
and then, and made a point of never returning her partner’s lead. 
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‘‘Now look, mother!’’ cried Cecily, thinking she saw a shade on that 
partner’s brow; ‘‘ didn’t you see? Mr. Newdegate played a spade to the firs 
round of hearts—and it’s your lead !’’ 

Whereupon, portentously , and having previously fingered every other card 
in her hand, Mrs. Bonnor leads a sfade. 

In the burst of laughter (mildly resented by Mrs. Bonnor) that followed, 
was heard from the garden without, a nightingale singing. 

“¢Well,’’ said Tom Bonnor, ‘‘ I had no idea we had any nightingales about 
here just now; and how uncommonly well this one sings!’’ 

** So well, ”” said Mr. Newdegate, glancing at the clock, ‘‘ that really his 
voice is quite—human.”” 

‘¢Yes,’’ said Bet, ‘‘so human that I mean to hear if it is as sweet at close 
quarters as at a distance. Will you come, too, Mr. Newdegate?’’ she added, 
as the game came to an end. 

‘¢] thank you; no,’’ said Mr. Newdegate, while Mrs. Bonnor looked at her 
daughter in amazement, ‘and wondered how on earth she had become the mother 
of sucha heartless flirt. And when Bet disappeared, and almost immediately, the 
suspicious song ceased, she knew as well as everybody present, except Tom, that 
Bet was behind the copper tank, talking to a nightingale. Often had Hammett 
beckoned her out by this nice little mechanical contrivance that, placed in water, 
simulated so well the j jug-jug, the sob, the passion of-the brown bird, and to- -night 
something of the wild entreaty and longing in his own soul made the simulated 
cries more pathetic. Yet when he knew that Bet approached he dashed the 
toy under foot, some instinct telling him he would never use it again. 

With anguish i in her eyes she could not see he was holding both her hands, 
and imploring her with such passion as only aquite young and very ardent lover can 
feel, to tell him that she loved him, that she would wait a little while for him, and 
not throw herself away on this now o/d man who might have been her father. 

‘* He is not quite forty years old,’’ said Bet. 

‘* He looks a hundred,’’ cried poor Hammett, savagely, ‘‘and he ought to 
know better at his time of life than to come stealing other people’s sweethearts 
away.’ 

‘But I never promised to be your sweetheart,’’ said Bet. 

‘* But you /e¢ me love you—you knew that I was the only one in real 
earnest out of all the lot, that every ambition every hope I had in life was cen- 
tered in you, and you might have stopped me, Bet, before this if you had meant 
to throw it all away. 

‘I promised you nothing,”’ said Bet again. ‘‘ We haveall been boysand girls 
together playing at love, and it must have come to an end sometime or other.” 

‘‘It was deadly earnest with me,’’ said Hammett, bitterly, ‘‘and you 
knew it. Not a week ago you listened to me, you lét me kiss you, and you may 
well blush for it now. You kissed me once, too. I was riot afraid of that 
fellow Garvock, and I know of no one else. Yet in one short week you make 
up your mind to jilt me, and you don’t care a bit.’’ 

‘* But I do,’”’ said Bet, moved more by his voice and its dogged misery 
than by his words, “and if you had been older, Hammet, and things had been 
different—— 

‘* You mean if I were not in trade,’’ he said; ‘‘ but I tell you this, Bet, 
that much as I love you, I would not have married any woman who was ashamed 
of the way I earned my bread.’’ 

‘Which I should have been,”’ said Bet, briskly, ‘so, after all, you see it 
was quite an impossible idea that we should marry. I have no doubt that when 
you are old enough you will meet a most respectable young woman, who, in 
becoming your last love will make you quite forget you had a first.’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Hammett, between his teeth. ‘‘ I w7//forget you. A man was 
made for something better than to be the sport of a vain flirt. It was because! 
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thought you something different that I swallowed my pride and came sneaking 
about the place like a thief, that Isponged on your father’s hospitality behind his 
back, and degraded myself to the level of a visitor who sneaks in by the back stairs 
because he knows that if caught he will be kicked out by the front. But I thought 
that once I had got your promise I could have persuaded Mr. Bonnor ” 

‘‘No,’’ said Bet, ‘‘ you would never have persuaded father.’’ 

‘¢ But in time I should have persuaded you,’’ said Hammett. ‘‘ You were 
just beginning to love me when that fellow came, and it’s my belief that you 
love me now, for you can’t have fallen in love with him in a week.”’ 

‘There is such a thing as love at first sight,’’ said Bet, gravely. 

Hammett laughed as loud and long as he dared. 

‘« Are you going to pose as Juliet?’’ he said. ‘‘ Well, your Romeo has 
this advantage, that he must have played the part to hundreds of other Juliets.’’ 

‘‘ Then, of course, he should assume the 7é/e admirably,’’ said Bet, ‘‘ and 
he will have no provincial airs and graces.”’ 

‘‘No; I don’t see any graces in him at all,’’ said Hammett, savagely. 
‘“‘ He keeps them in his money-bags, I daresay.’’ 

‘Yes, I believe he is rich,’’ said Bet, frankly. 

‘‘ And so he is able to buy you,’’ said Hammett, in a tone of intense bitter- 
ness, ‘‘and he will know it, and he will never love you as I would have done.’’ 

“Oh! yes, he will,’’ said Bet. ‘‘ Men are all very much alike when they 
fail in love—and boys, too.’’ 

‘Tam not a boy,’’ he said. ‘I have a man’s heart, and though you 
have tried to break it, you shall not; and if you will not promise to-night to 
marry me, I will go away until I have forgotten you.”’ 

‘‘Oh, don’t go away! ’”’ said Bet, in tones of real dismay ; ‘‘just think of 
my coming down from three admirers to only one.’’ 

‘You shallow heart!’’ he cried, and longed to shake her, but most of all 
he longed to take her in his arms and carry her away against her will, and by 
mere force of love subdue and master her. 

‘*Do you want to be caught by father?’’ she said, trying to free her wrists 
from the grip of iron in which he held them. ‘‘ He may be strolling down here 
at any moment.’’ 

‘‘T shouldn’t mind his catching me,’’ said Hammett, slowly, ‘‘ in fact I’ve 
a great mind to lead you up to that window now, this minute, and say, ‘ Here 
is a heartless jilt, sir, that you may blush to own as daughter.’ ’”’ 

‘‘ Thank you,’* said Bet, ‘‘ but I can do all the blushing that is required 
on my account myself. And I’ll tell father about you when—when—’’ she 
paused, and he said,— 

‘¢When you accept Mr. Newdegate.’’ 

‘‘Why should I accept him?”’ cried Bet, stamping her foot ; ‘‘ why should 
I make up my mind to marry anybody for the present? I should like not to 
hear another word about love for a whole year! ’”’ 

‘“Will you promise that?’’ cried Hammett, eagerly, ‘‘ that you will not listen 
toa word from him, or me, or anybody fora year? If so, I’ll stay at home.”’ 

Bet shuddered at the prospect she had a moment before desired. 

_ “*T’ll promise nothing,”’ she said, ‘‘ and now good-night, Hammett—or, is 
It good-bye ?”’ 

__ “It is good-bye,’’ said Hammett, wrestling with the mad desire that rose 
in him to snatch and kiss her, to even hurt this soft, selfish creature with the 
violence of his love, but suddenly he threw her hands apart and thrust her from 
him, vanishing from her side like a shadow that fades upon deeper blackness. 

‘‘Hammett!’’ she called softly through the darkness, but there came no 
answer back, and a little chill crept over her heart as she realized that in one 
day she had lost two hearts that for many a long year had kept their faithfullest 


and truest beats for her. 
(To be continued.) 





NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


Toll! toll! the bell rings forth in solemn tone, 

With measured voice proclaiming Time’s swift flight ; 
Resounding on, until with dying moan, 

It spends its failing breath in darksome night. 


Toll! toll! the solemn succeeding tones bewail 
Another year’s unseemly haste to die. 

The sad, funereal voice proclaims the tale, 
While sharp winds speak their grief in angry sigh. 


The hand of Time draws near the midnight hour, 
And denser gloom pervades the very air; 

While grim repentance, with its harrowing power, 
Revengeful turns all hopes to dark despair. 


Toll! toll! in doleful, fainter accent now, 
The last note of the ancient bell is heard ; 
And weary hearts in mournful reverence bow, 

While in the past the year is quick interred. 


But short lived e’en this mournful scene of death, 
For youth and beauty wait their bonds to rend; 

While still the old year breathes with dying breath, 
The new, uneasy, waits its joys to send. 


Bright in the sky with glistening, flickering light, 
A star of richest splendor bursts to view ! 

It hails the new-born of the winter’s night, 
And lights the falterer’s onward course anew. 


Dark broodings on the past, forebodings sad, 
All seek in haste their sheltering graves to find. 
The earth, enraptured and with pleasure mad, 
Now leaves its cares and sorrows all behind. 


The laugh of youth commingles with the mirth 
The aged and trembling lips give utterance to; 

The wine cup passes round—no weary dearth 
Disturbs the pleasures of the happy crew. 


Then hail! the New Year’s revels have begun, 
And youth and joy together hold the hour: 
Why grieve o’er hopes forlorn, when all is done 
That man could do with human earthly power? 
Emil Ludekens. 
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MISS EVELYN’S NEW YEAR’S CALLS. 
BY KATE NEELY HILL. 


Hope Evelyn stood at her window away up in the top of a stately New York 
mansion, looking down upon the broad avenue that was already in the full tide 
and. whirl of New Year’s Day. She was only a little country girl, who had 
never been in a city during the holiday season before; and the panorama 
presented by the spacious street, marbled white by the first real snow of the 
winter, and all alive with sleighs of every luxurious style, filled with elegant- 
looking men, and drawn by satin-coated thoroughbreds glittering in gilded 
harness, and prancing to the music of their own silver bells, fascinated her with 
its splendor, and kept her at her window gazing out until her eyes were fairly 
dazzled by the ceaseless glitter and whirl. 

Poor girl! these dazzling glimpses were the only share she was likely to 
have in the universal New Year gaiety. She was not the daughter of that 
aristocratic house, but only nursery governess to its two youngest darlings. Her 
employer, Mrs. Suydam, had been very kind: she had remembered ‘‘ the very 
lady-like girl, quite a treasure-trove, my dear!’’ who took such good care of 
her precious pets, and had graciously offered the use of the small reception-room 
on the first floor in case Miss Evelyn might perhaps have a friend who would 
like to call. 

‘‘ Dear Lily and Angela have entreated so to be allowed to come into the 
parlor, and they are really such an attraction, the little fairies! that I have at 
last consented, ’’ she explained. ‘‘ So when you have dressed them you will be 
quite at leisure for some time, and I should be giad to know you were enjoying 
yourself.’’ 

Miss Evelyn was very grateful for what she knew was unusual graciousness, 
but there was no one in whose behalf she might avail herself of the kind 
permission ; and she felt strangely alone and lonely as she looked wistfully down 
upon the ever-moving spectacle below. 

‘So many people, all so gay and happy, and not one to give a word or a 
wish to me!’’ was her sad little thought as she was turning away ; but just at 
that moment her glance fell upon a group moving along the sidewalk which was 
asempty as the drive was thronged, that arrested her steps, and made her look 
with a yet more direct gaze down into the brilliant street. 

, It was a strange-looking party to appear upon such ascene: a dark foreign- 

looking woman with an infant huddled up under a miserable shawl, and two 
older children in tattered garments clinging to her scanty skirts. The sunlight 
glittered with blinding radiance upon the hard white snow, but the wind swept 
none the less keenly through the long street; and the poor creatures shivered 
as the icy air pierced through their worn clothing and chilled them to the very 
heart. The woman stopped for a moment and stared about her as though 
bewildered at the unaccustomed scene in which she suddenly found herself, and 
then sank down, apparently benumbed and helpless, with her children cowering 
beside her, upon the broad steps of an unoccupied house directly opposite Miss 
Evelyn’s window. 

‘*Oh, that will never do!’’ was the young girl’s instant thought. ‘‘A police- 
man will come and drive them away from there in no time. Poor creature! 
how miserably cold she looked! and those poor little children !_ how I wish this 
was my house, wouldn’t I bring them in and warm them, and feed them, just 
for once anyhow!” 

And then there flashed into her mind Mrs. Suydam’s gracious offer of 
hospitality to any friend of hers! 
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‘‘Of course she didn’t mean this kind of people, but then of course she 
didn’t think of this kind, and I know she is very charitable herself,’’ argued 
Hope eagerly in her own mind. ‘‘It isso cold they couldn’t possibly have 
anything catching, and anyhow they needn’t see a soul but me. J/’m going to 
do it, and take the consequences afterwards !’’ 

And yielding to the urgent impulse of pity, she darted from her room and 
sped swiftly and noiselessly down the long flights of stairs to the bottom of the 
house, and through the basement door out into the wide, stone-paved area. 
The sharp air struck her like a blow, but she stood still, heeding neither the 
icy wind nor the curious glances cast at her from more than one passing cutter, 
and beckoned to the group of ‘‘miserables’’ across the way, until the woman 
recognizing that it was she who was summoned, rose slowly, and made her way, 
her children still clinging to her skirts, in and out amongst the horses to the 
other side of the street, 

As soon as she was within reach, the little governess took her by the arm, 
and laying her finger on her lip in token of silence, hurried her along the base- 
ment hall to the furnace-room in the centre. The laundry and kitchen were 
beyond at the rear, and both were closed, so that there was no one within sight 
or sound, so she opened the door and ushered the shivering wretches into what 
seemed a very Paradise, after the ice-inferno of the frozen streets. Such a 
great glowing mass of fire, such a blissful sense of warmth and rest and 
comfort! When had they known the like before ? 

Miss Evelyn, drew forward a couple of empty wood-boxes, and motioned 
them silently to be seated, Then she sped lightly up the stairs again to the 
reception-room which had been placed at her disposal. Arrived there, she 
touched the bell, and to the colored elégant who answered it, she said witha 
pretty assumption of impatience : 

** Am I to be starved to-day, Howard, because no regular meals are to be 
served? Bring me some luncheon, do; enough for “wo hungry people Howard!” 

Howard smiled benevolently; the ‘‘pleasant-spoken’’ young governess 
was a special favorite with his high mightiness. 

‘‘ With pleasure, miss,’’ he replied, bowing graciously ; ‘‘ I’ll accommodate 
you immediately—glad to give her a square meal, too, for once,’’ he added as 
he bowed himself out. ‘‘She never gits half a chance at the table between 
them two sp’ilt children.”’ 

The result was a tray, in a very few minutes, loaded with all manner of 
dainty dishes; oyster patties, chicken salad, boned turkey, ham and tongue 
sandwiches, to say nothing of a great golden orange, a bunch of white grapes 
and plates of macaroons and chocolate éclairs. 

‘*T guess I knowed pretty much what you’d like, miss. Take your choice 
of all the delicacies, and 1 hope——’’ but here Howard’s compliments were 
abruptly curtailed by the imperious summons of the drawing-room bell, and 
the little “vfrigvante, overjoyed at her donne fortune, seized the opportunity to 
escape with her provender. 

[f the dark, glowing room had seemed like a paradise before, it became 
transformed into a very heaven itself, in the eyes of the starved wanderers as the 
blessed vision of food—abundant afd delicious food—appeared before them. 
The children started up uttering sharp, eager cries in some unknown f/aéots. 
The mother’s great, black eyes overflowed, and she would have knelt to the 
little governess as to the Madonna Santissima herself. But Miss Evelyn shook 
her head and pressed her finger to her lip so emphatically that she was obliged 
to let her tears speak for her, and devote herself to satisfying her own and her 
children’s hunger. 

When the last morsel had been consumed the young lady, who had stood 
on guard, as it were, all the while, took from her purse a silver coin sufficient 
to insure them a night’s lodging, and a breakfast, and putting it into the 
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woman’s hand, opened the door softly and marshalled them out again as noise- 
lessly as she had brought them in, giving only a kind smile in answer to the 
passionate gestures of gratitude. 

Then drawing a long breath, as of danger escaped, she fled up again to the 
upper regions all in a glow of mingled delight and apprehension. _ 

‘¢How fortunate that that horrible, cross old cook did not discover me! 
[ declare I feel almost like a burglar or a sneak-thief, or something disreputa- 
ble!’’ she said to herself, half laughing, half ashamed. ‘‘ But I was bidden 
to welcome a guest, if I chose, and it was my own luncheon I gave up! I 
can’t help being glad. They a@denjoy itso. And it has made quite a different 
affair of this lonesome New Year’s day to me. Who can say now /haven’t 
had some callers, too?”’ 

She reached this conclusion aud the parlor hall at the same moment and 
came suddenly face to face with a tall stylish-looking man who had just been 
ushered in by the ubiquitous Howard. The little governess drew back, abashed and 
blushing, like the guilty creature she was. But the gentleman, witha half start, 
quickly repressed, made way courteously for her to pass, not before she had 
surprised upon his face a curious smile in her direction. A curious smile cer- 
tainly, not of recognition—they had never met before—but none the less a 
meaning smile. And what could be its meaning, pray? 

This was the conundrum with which Miss Evelyn exercised her mind as 
she shut herself breathlessly into her ‘‘ bower-chambére,’’ and meanwhile the 
subject of her speculations was standing, chocolate cup in hand, exchanging the 
compliments of the season with Imogene, the beautiful eldest daughter of the 
house, who was a special ‘‘society friend’’ of his. He utilized the first conve- 
nient pause, to say: 

‘“‘ By the way, who is the fair friend you have visiting you? Shall not we 
have the pleasure of being presented to her? ”’ 

“Friend ?’’ with a glance of surprise. ‘‘I have no one staying with me 
at present. Why did you suppose it ?”’ 

An answering look of astonishment. ‘‘ I encountered in the hall a moment 
since a young lady who had certainly the air of being chez e//e. A young lady 
with a very striking face, not so much that it is a very pretty one, as because 
of a certain radiant expression, a look of being awfully happy about something, 
alittle &/ferent, you know,—oh, I can’t explain it and you may laugh at me if 
you like; but I know perfectly well what I mean, and I think I understand 
too 

He was interrupted by an irrepressible burst of merry mockery. 

‘Well, upon my word! This is really the richest thing of the season. 
The unapproachable, unimpressible, utterly impregnable Mr. Hunterden, who 
has passed unscathed through a dozen winters in society, touched at last, and 
that by the what kind of ‘expression’ did you call it? The divinely radiant 
expression of—my little sisters’ nursery governess ! ’’ 

Mr. Hunterden started slightly, but recovered his poise on the instant. 

“Well!’’ he rejoined, calmly, ‘surely that isa very honorable occupation,— 
is it not ?—the care of such sweet little minds and souls and bodies? And I tak 
it for granted that madame, your mother, would not intrust her little ones to 
any but a perfectly unexceptionable person? So to what do I owe the good 
fortune of amusing you so highly ?”’ 

Miss Suydam regarded her companion in silence for a moment. Then a 
sudden generous emotion suffused her face. 

‘*Most certainly not,’’ she answered warmly, ‘* Miss Evelyn came to us 
highly recommended by some of the first people in Lennox, who had known her 
family for years, She is the daughter of a country clergyman, and has spent her - 
life away up among the Berkshire hills. The mother died when she was a child, 
the father last year, and the daughter found herself thrown upon her own 
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resources. She has shown herself perfectly ladylike and estimable in every way 
since she has been with us,—and though I don’t remember our being dazzled 
by her expression !—I believe she is as good as she is pretty and clever. Would 
you like to make her acquaintance ?’”’ 

Mr. Hunterden did not flinch from the abrupt question. 

‘* Yes, I should,’’ he answered gravely and simply. ‘‘ You and I are good 
friends, Imogene, and I can speak to you sine cura. 1 liked that girl’s face, and 
I liked a glimpse I got into her nature this morning, no matter just now how, 
I have never met any one yet who could make me think seriously of marrying; 
I don’t know how it might have been if Cleve x 

‘*O spare yourself I beg! Cleve and I are uncommonly well satisfied with 
each other, you know! ”’ 

** And an hour with her would let me know as well as a year whether she 
could make me think seriously of it or not. I should like to have it.’’ 

** And you shall!’’ was the warm response. ‘*‘ Mamma always lets me do 
as I choose, and I choose to ask Miss Evelyn into the drawing-room this evening, 
There will only be Cleve and a few old friends of the family ; you may take 
her to the piano in the alcove yonder—she sings little ballads very sweetly—and 
prosecute your researches into the ‘ different’ at your ease. Only mind! ] 
won't have the little thing’s peace of mind upset for nothing !”’ 

‘*You may trust me—and thank you’’—was the grave reply, and her 
companion made way for the next new-comer. 

Pretty Hope Evelyn was fain to wish she had a little dog to tell her if she 
was she a few hours later, when she found herself seated at the grand piano in 
the sumptuous drawing-room, attired in her ‘‘ best black silk’’ with white roses 
in her hair and breast, pinned there by Miss Suydam’s own jeweled hands; 
singing ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray ’’ and ‘‘ When the flowing tide comes in,’’ and 
chatting between whiles, to the veritable bestower of the ‘‘ meaning smile” 
himself! She had found out moreover what its meaning was, for he had mentioned 
a vision he had chanced to catch in passing the house that morning, which he 
chose to call a vision of mercy, and had won the whole story of her adventure 
from her own shy smiling lips. 

And now, “out viola / What more is there to tell than that the wedding 
took place that very winter in that identical sumptuous apartment? ‘That the 
‘‘ fairies’ ’’? mamma supplied the trousseau, and the beautiful Imogene herself 
officiated as bridesmaid, veiling her kindness by protesting that the whole thing 
was a capital rehearsal for her own “ affair,’’ which was arranged for the Easter 
following! Except to record that no matter who else in the world of Society 
may bow to the dictum of fickle Fashion in curtailing the hospitalities of New 
Year’s Day, the Hunterden mansion keeps its broad doors open to rich and to 
poor, each in their place, on that day of all others, the first and best of all their 
anniversaries ! 
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Can we live unless we love? 
Yes, if life alone be living. 
Living is mere life above— 
Love-receiving and love-giving. 


Giving love in ceaseless gift, 
In return no love receiving ; 
Love and living outward drift, 
Leaving life to endless grieving. 
Barry Alden. 





NEW YEAR’S. 
A CHARADE. 
BY MRS. S. L. OBERHOLTZER. 
Characters. 


May FRANCOIS. Jacos, an old man. 
WALTER Mopray. MarTHA, a2 old woman. 
Maup Mopray. A servant and a coachman. 


NEW. 


May Francois (walking about the stage [parlor] in an airy manner and pausing 
to adjust her bonnet and seal-skin coat in front of a mirror). wonder if Walter 
and Maud will realize half their cost and freshness ; but they can’t help it, I’ll 
see that they are properly impressed with the characteristics of my toilet. (Zhe 
door-bell rings). There! that’s Walter and Maud Mobray now. I'll assume to 
be literary when they are ushered in. (Picks up a new book and seats herself on 
the further part of the stage.) 

(Enter Maud and Walter Mobray in full out-door costume.) 

Servant (conducting them). Mr. and Miss Mobray, Miss Francois. (£xtt 
servant.) 

May (with a start, rising). Excuse my pre-occupation, (dowing)) pray walk 
in and be seated. (Kissing Maud, she smiles on Walter.) 

Maud. Jack Frost has cold fingers to-day, I am glad to elude his embrace 
a moment ere we start out again: if you don’t mind the delay, Walter? 

Walter (laughing). No, I’m glad to enjoy the civilization of indoor heat, 
unless May prefers we start immediately on the drive ? 

May. laminno hurry whatever, thanks. Do make yourselves comfortable! 
I was much engrossed in this book. 

Maud. Wave you something new? 

May. Yes, Esoteric Buddhism, by Scudder (turning the crisp pages 
absently). 

Walter (with an expression of surprise.) A very recent volume, I opine. 

May. Oh, yes ; just out. 

Maud (laughing.) Too new in some regards for acquaintance. You 
anticipate the author, May, or rather confuse him with his kind. 

May (blushing.) 1am somewhat impressed with the air of newness to-day, 
but the book 7s clever. 

Maud. You impress us as a vision of freshness, my dear. Your lovely 
outfit, as well as your foreign manner, are both delightfully new. 

Walter. Ladies are always wanting, wearing or doing something new. 

May. Perhaps they wish to make a definite impression. 

_ Walter. This I think you have succeeded in doing clearly, as a proof of 
it let us leave this single word to appear compounded later, and take the drive 
for which we are prepared. 

[ Zhey rise to go. Curtain falls. | 


ad YEARS. 


Scene in an old-fashioned sitting-room. Jacob and Martha dressed in olden time 
apparel. Jacob seated close toa partly burned tallow candle reading in broken accent, 
ae an ancient Farmer's Almanac. Martha trying to use an old spinning wheel 
and reel, 


Jacob. 1’ clare to sunshine Martha, these old time signs is better than yer 
new idees. What with the new-fangle notions and machines is the chance a 
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honest, hard-workin creeter has to get on. (He rises and paces the room with 
@ hobbling gait.) 

Martha. Chance to get the rheumatis’. But it’s no use ’spondin’. There's 
our da’ter Mehitable and her children; they’re happy enough with things as 
they be. 

Jacob. Mehitable’s a goose! 

(Martha turning and raising her voice). Vd thank ye old man tu call no 
da’ter of mine a goose. Mehitable’s better ner many of yer old time-people; 
she never fergits her parents ner her manners. 

Jacob. Ofcourse she don’t, old woman; ye needn’t git so riled. I s’pose 
the youngsters ’ill be here to-night, like enough. 

Martha. Like enough. They don’t mind the heat ner the cold in their 
shet up kerriges. 

Jacob. Might as well ride ’round in a house at once as them glass-sided 
rigs, close, an’ stuffed up as a prison. Them chaises we driv ’round in our 
young days was a sinsible waggin. 

Martha. Yes, but we out-lasted ’em, an’ people’s getten brittler. We like 
to nurse the memory of them good old times. 

Jacob. Dun know as I like it so powerful nether alers (topping the candle). 

Martha. These years is gettin’ tu many fur us, Jacob. We'd better go 
an’ live with Mehitable after all, I reckon. She wants tu put the spinnin’ 
wheels an’ old fixin’s in her parlor anyway, an’ them young un’s, Maud an’ 
Walter, is alers eyin’ the old china. 

Jacob. You don’t catch Jacob Kiter agoin’ tu no dusty town, old woman, 
mark that! ’Cause Mehitable married that lawyer ’stead a hard-workin’ farmer, 
’tain’t no reason we should. The years won’t git ahead of us nuther! 

Martha (rising and straightening the thread on her wheel, then wiping her 
eyes with a large bandanna handkerchief). Ye allers was a trifle stiff, Jacob, 
an’ that, fur one thing, ain’t the ’fect of years. There’s dignity in years, an’ if 
we live seventy more we may see so’thin’ o’ it. 

Jacob. Ye won't see much ’er me nuther, ’less these specks git better. 
(Rubbing his old glasses.) 

Martha. I’spose we’ve sarved our purpose ’till them children comes. 
Look out o’ the window. 

( Jacob rubs his eyes. The curtain falls.) 


NEW YEAR’S. 


Scene in same room as preceding act. Jacob and Martha Kiter seated on old 
chairs asleep. Jacob's book fallen on the floor. The candle burned almost out. A 
knock from without. Jacob starts, rubs his eyes, and nudges Martha with his elbow. 

Jacob. Waken up! there’s somebody poundin’. 

Martha ( yawning). Law’s ee! 

Jacob (hobbling to his feet). Its queer fur you to go sound asleep while I 
was readin,’ old woman. (Knocking again from without.) 

Martha. Can’t ye hurry up an’ git tu the door? It’s some o’ Mehitable’s. 

Jacob (nearing the door). Who’s there this time o’night ? 

Voice of Walter without. It’s Walter and Maud, grandpa. Let us in! 
Martha (clasping her old hands together). Sure enough, the children is cum. 
Jacob (rattling the bolt). Y'm comin’, me boy, as fast as I kin. (¢o Martha.) 

This bolt’s allers tegus since it got broke. There now! (Zhrows the door open.) 
(Walter and Maud rush in and embrace the old people.) 

Maud. You dear, delightful grandparents, didn’t you know it was New 
Year’s and we would surely come? 

Walter (setting a handsome carriage lantern he carried, beside the well-spent 

candle). We wish you all the gladness of the season. How are you both, and 
how did you pass the holiday? 
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Martha. Muchly like other days. I was a-looking for you. 

Maud (introducing May, who had followed them in). Grandma and Grandpa, 
this is our friend, May Francois. 

Martha ( putting out her hand in greeting). How d’ye do? 

Jacob (shaking hands with May). Wow do, how do? ‘Take seats. It’s 
cold out to-night, set down an’ ye’ll git warm. ’Taint best tu heat up tu 
sudden (a// sit down but Walter). 

Walter (smiling). Yes, the New Year shows his mettle to-night. Mother 
was sorry you were not in town to-day. 

Jacob. (allers likes tu be in me own house best, Walter, an’ I’s allers 

rtikler tu be hum at nights. 

Walter (laughing). Was he always so particular, Grandma? 

Martha. Might ha’ been different aptly when he was young, but it’s been 
solong. (Sighing.) 

Maud. Oh Grandma, Mamma sent you a lot of provisions and gifts which 
the coachman is bringing in. (Coachman opens the door, sets inside a number of 
closed boxes and disappears.) She did not want you to forget the holiday and 
her wedding anniversary. 

Martha (wiping her eyes with a large handkerchief). Mehitable is allers 
very kind, though we ’posed her gittin’ married. Is’pose she an’ yer father’s 
well ? 

Maud. No, Mamma has not been well for several days, is one reason she 
was more disappointed you did not come in to-day. 

Martha. Sakesalive, old man, Mehitable’s sick! gather up the penerile an’ 
boneset, an’ I’ll go hum with the children. 

Walter. Don’t be alarmed Grandma, she is in good care. You come up 
early to-morrow. 

Martha. Jacob an’ me ’Il be up in the airly train, certain, I niver neglect 
me children when they’ re sick. 

May (aside). What funny good-hearted old people these are ! 

Walter. (Grandpa and Grandma want you to promise to be in town next 
New Year’s, Miss May Francois (taking her hand) and I hope to be married 
then. 

Martha. Sakes alive, Jacob, did ye ever hear the like o’ that? 

Jacob. Married, Walter! Why you just got into the world! 

Maud. Twenty-five years ago, Grandfather. 

Martha. Married next New Year! Who ever heard o’ tellin’ a secret so 
long ahead? In our day we niver told a soul! But I’m sure you’ve a fine 
looking sweetheart. Come here, my love! (Wadter leads May forward, Martha 
takes her hand) Walter is one of the best boys in the world an’ I hope you 
know it. 

Muay (simply). Yes, he is very good. 

Jacob. Wal I’m mightily tooked aback. These New Year’s does bring 
changes. It’s clean fifty years since Martha and me was married an’ now our 
grandchildren is followin’ in the same tracks but not so quiet like. Bless me 
boy, ye needn’t a telled us if ye didn’t want tu! 

_ Walter. But I did want to and to receive your blessing for to-night and 
sure it for the new year to come. 

Jacob. You've got it fur all your lives, children. God bless and keep you. 
tes his face with his handkerchief.) Now, Maudie, an’ what do you want, 
ear ? 

Maud (smiling). Nothing now, Grandpa, but my old place in your hearts 
and to see you smile as we open these boxes of New Year’s cheer. 


(Curtain falls.) 





FASHIONS. 


Notice. 


Every holder of a coupon is entitled to a 
Full-sized Cut Paper Pattern each month, of 
their own selection, free. The coupon will be 
found on the contents page, and in ordering you 
must send it. Postal cards or letters ordering 
the pattern will not answer, as the coupon is 
our only protection against imposition by others 
than patrons of this magazine. The coupons 
are good for the patterns illustrated in the mag- 
azine in which they appear. 

It it is desired by any that we shall make 
the selection of patterns each month, they will 
please notify us by postal card, and we will 
enter their names accordingly on our list and 
the pattern will be forwarded each month in 
the magazine. If the pattern is desired by 
return mail, you should accompany coupon with 
a two-cent stamp, if a resident of the United 
States; if in Canada, with ten cents to cover 
postage. While we furnish the patterns free of 
cost, we cannot send them by special mail 
except on payment of postage. 

To Alter a Pattern. 

As it would be impossible for us to cut our 
patterns to suit the needs of our thousands of 
subscribers, we will give some simple directions 
for reducing or enlarging a pattern, as the case 
may be, our patterns being cut of an average 
size. 

If, on measuring, you find the bodice pattern 
we have given too large for you, pin each part 
together, one edge just passing over the other 
flatly; measure round the decreased pattern, 
and if you find it still too large, continue to 
take it in a little more at every seam, except 
those of the bust plaits. Cut off half the over- 
lapping portion of each edge. If the pattern is 
too full in the bust it will improve the figure to 
fill up with small pads of wadding made in a 
circular form about four inches across. If the 
pattern is too small, place it on a piece of paper 
and pin closely at the edges ; cut it with a mar- 
gin of the paper pinned all round; treat all 
four parts of the bodice pattern in the same 
manner, allowing equal additions to each; do 
not add to the piece between the two bust plaits. 
If more fulness is required for the bust, cut a 
small piece away from each part of bodice that 
joins to the strip between the bust plaits. 


PRICES OF EXTRA PATTERNS FURNISHED 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Children’s Patterns. Dresses, 30 cts.; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts.; 
Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns. 
cts.; Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 


Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants, 25 


Ladies’ Patterns. Lady’s full dress, $1.00; 
Polonaise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 
35 cts.; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 
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Description of Fashions. 

Fig. 1—Bridal costume, gown of satin mer. 
veilleaux with skirt box-plaited at the side and 
long train in the back. Upon the front is q 
deep fall of duchess lace, looped up at the lef 
side with a trailing branch of orange blossoms 
and leaves, that come down from the right 
shoulder. Pointed bodice, lace plastron, elbow 
sleeves. Tulle veil fastened on with a lang 
bunch of flowers to match those upon the dress, 

Fig. 2—Evening dress of garnet velvet and 
lace. The underskirt is of velvet with an over. 
dress of lace, pointed bodice covered with lace 
and trimmed with velvet bretelles fastened with 
bows upon the shoulders, velvet plastron, collar, 
and band around bodice finished with a bow in 
front. Hair arranged high with flowers sur. 
mounting it. 

Fig. 3—Walking costume for lady, made of 
-lue canvas, the lower skirt is kilted, with box- 
plaits between, trimmed with chenille passe- 
menterie. Elaborately draped overdress. Wrap 
made of ribbed plush, trimmed with chenille 
fringe and passementerie. Blue velvet bonnet 
trimmed with gilt flowers. 

Fig. 4—Wrap made of bouclé cloth, the 
back is tight-fitting with plaited skirt, the front 
has a plastron of silk coming down to the waist. 
Shoulder cape with hood in the back. Hat of 
the same cloth, trimmed with velvet and long 
feather. 

Fig. 5—Dress of plain and rough wool 
goods, the latter forming the overskirt and 
bodice, trimmed with a border woven upon the 
edge. Wrap made from an India shawl. Vel- 
vet bonnet trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 6—Stockingette bonnet for lady, made 
of two shades of green—dark and light. The 
bouillonné at the edge of the bounet is maroon 
plush and the front is trimmed with high 
loops and feathers in shades of green. 

Fig. 7—Walking dress for lady, made of 
plomé color cloth, the skirt is edged with 4 
narrow plaiting. Wrap made of plush trim- 
med with wool lace and braid of p/omé beads. 
Plomb color velvet bonnet trimmed with plush 
and feathers. 

Fig. 8—Newmarket for lady, made of brown 
bouclé cloth, a basque is formed of braid made 
of wooden beads with wooden balls falling be- 
low, the front is trimmed with the same braid 
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terminating in wooden ornaments. Hat cov- 
ered with network of chenille with birds trim- 
ming it. 

Fig. 9—Skating costume made of dark-red 
cloth, the skirt is edged with black monkey fur 
and woolen braid. Jacket made of the same 
and trimmed to correspond with skirt. Hat 
made of fur with wing in front. 

Fig. 1o—Dress of navy blue cloth, the skirt 
trimmed with rows of braid, the overdress 
looped up very high upon the left side. Jacket 
trimmed with braid with revers, and vest of 
cashmere colors. Velvet hat trimmed with the 
same. 

Fig. 11—Cloak for girl of ten years, made 
of gray cloth and trimmed with chinchilla 
fur. Hat made of cloth trimmed with fur to 
correspond. 

Fig. 12—Cap for child of three years, made 
of cream-color plush plaited and ornamented 
with feather stitching in silk. 

Fig. 13—Cap for child of three years, made 
of wool lace and trimmed with full bow of 
ribbon velvet. 

Fig. 14—Collar for child, made of crochet 
insertion and lace. 

Fig. 15—Party dress for girl of six, made of 
cream-color canvas embroidered with large 
spots of cardinal silk, the dress skirt is plain, 
the whole being made over cardinal silk, sash 
fastened at right side, and bows upon the 
shoulders. 

Fig. 16—Suit for girl of seven, made of dark 
blue velveteen, the skirt is kilted, with side- 
panels of satin covered with two rows of wool 
lace fastened with buttons, the same trims the 
front and cuffs. 

Fig. 17—Collar for child, made of canvas, 
shirred at thé neck and edged with insertion 
and lace. 

Figs. 18 and 19—Front and back view of 
ladies’ evening dress made of striped voile, 
blue, and white and blue. The skirt and tunic 
are of the striped material ; the left side of the 
tunic is draped with a long, blue sash of rib- 
bon, and the right side forms a hollow plait. 
The bodice is of the plain, with plaited plastron 


outlined with silver grelops, and vandyked at. 


the top in graduated points. The cuffs corres- 
pond, and the edge of the basque is similarly 
ornamented. 

Fig. 20—Overcoat for boy of four years, 
made with a cape and trimmed with astrakhan. 


Fig. 21—Overcoat for boy of ten years, made 
with large sleeves. 

Fig. 22—Apron made of linen with border, 
embroidered in colors. 

Fig. 23—Cap for little girl, made of blue 
cashmere, trimmed with bows of ribbon. 

Fig. 24.—Muff of plaited black satin, prettily 
finished with a coquille of black lace. It is 
lined with quilted satin. On the top two small 
birds are placed amidst the lace. 

Fig. 25.—Pin for the coiffure of tortoise 
shell, with a gilt metal serpent cut in facets 
twined around the upper part. 

Fig. 26.—Lace pin of gold with enameled 
fly upon it. 

Fig. 27—Hat, for little girl, made of felt, 
trimmed with silk braid, cord and pompons. 

Fig. 28.—Pin for the coiffure of metal, with 
a richly chased and engraved top, made in 
oxidized silver and gilt metal. 

Fig. 29.—Dress for lady, made of heavy 
black silk, the skirt is plain with long tunic 
open on the right side and trimmed with wide 
jetted trimming. Pointed bodice, the lower 
part laced across and trimmed to correspond 
with skirt. 

Fig. 30.—Dress for girl of five years, made 
of maroon serge, the skirt is kilted with long- 
waisted bodice, with revers of silk and collar, 
sash tied on the right side. 

Figs. 31 and 32.—Front and back of even- 
ing dress for lady. The skirt is made of 
embroidered écru canvas worked in red, it is 
mounted on a silk foundation, which is edged 
with a kilting. The draped scarf across the 
front is of silk and moiré at the back. The 
high collar, bow, and sleeve trimmings are all 
moiré. The upper part of the front of the 
bodice is plaited canvas, and the lower part is 
fluted silk. The sash on the left side is revers- 
ible ribbon moiré one side and velvet the other. 

Fig. 33.—Hat, for lady, made of Havana 
brown felt with puffed brim of velvet, band of 
velvet and feather tips trim it. Fur throatlet of 
chinchilla, seal, beaver or sable, lined with 
bright colored satin, and the band fastened 
with ribbon that matches the mantle. 

Fig. 34.—Bonnet of bouclé cloth, brown 


shot with red. It is trimmed with shot plush 
in the two colors and with an aigrette to match. 

Fig. 35.—Hat of dark red plush, the crown 
is covered with frisé plush, the brim with 
bouclé plush. A faille ribbon encircles the 
crown; a bow of the same with a fancy bird 
in front, 
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Fashion Notes at Home and Abroad. 

Dress materials have never been more varied 
and more plentiful than now, and, although 
remarkably rich and handsome, in many cases 
the prices asked are by no means exorbitant. 
Indeed, plushes are cheaper than usual, 
although they can be had much wider than the 
widths these goods generally attain. The 
striped fabrics are triumphs of art, and it may 
safely be said that never before have woolen 
pekins been more artistic and graceful. Plaids 
of small pattern have come in again with the 
latest importations, but the large staring patterns 
of two years ago are fortunately avoided. 
Another favorable circumstance is that plaid 
alone is rarely employed ; it is combined with 
some plain fabric, and is further softened by 
the plentiful use of embroidery or velvet by 
way of trimming. Nearly all ladies’ dresses 
are trimmed with a panel on the left, which is 
exposed by the looping up or opening of the 
long tunic; often the panel consists of a wide 
box plait of a different color or material to the 
dress ; sometimes it is braided or trimmed with 
bands of velvet or galloon. High-class houses 
are selling bands of braiding or openwork 
passementerie to be employed for this purpose. 
The panel is frequently a worked band of 
Egyptian or Russian braid, or a rich Oriental 
embroidery, handworked and very handsome. 

Black underskirts to wear next the dress are 
as generally worn this winter as black stock- 
ings. Colored ones are shown, but black is the 
most popular. They are made of difterent 
materials from the cloth, alpaca, and farmer’s 
satin skirts up to those of black satin with 
flounces of black wool lace or of the silk 
Spanish laces; the latter are furnished with a 
pad bustle and steels, and do away with the 
necessity of adding these to each dress. There 
is a decided fancy for the old-fashioned quilted 
skirts, such as our grandmothers wore. The 
economist makes these of black farmer’s satin, 
and puts quilting only across the lower end, to 
protect the limbs from the knees to the ankles. 
This quilted border is made of black satin 
lightly wadded and neatly quilted in waved or 
diagonal rows, then bound around the edge 
with wide black velvet ribbon. Black cloth 
skirts with wide quilted satin borders are liked 
because the quilted part supports the lower 
part of the skirt nicely, while the warm cloth 
clings closely to the upper part of the limbs. 
Entire skirts of black satin without wadding 


or quilting, finished with a plaited flounceg 
the foot, are shown merely as Balmoral skirts 
while others are quilted one-third or else half. 
way to the waist, and still others are quilted 
all their length, yet are light, being filled with 
eider down. The newest jerseys are made ig 
tailor style, with as many seams as any lined 
basque, and are finished along the edges with 
rows of stitching, or else a binding of braid 
Their shape is a regular postilion with narrow 
plaitea back, short sides, and pointed front, 
fashioned with as many darts and side forms 
as any other dress waists. The bouclé jersey 
cloth with rough finish is the newest for these, 
and is liked for wearing with wool skirts, but 
the smoother wool or silk elastic ribbed cloths 
are appropriate with a greater variety of skirts, 
Very plain jerseys, well-fitting and without trim. 
ming, are so neat looking, and are such an ex 
cellent substitute for half-worn dress waists, 
that they remain in favor while those more 
showily trimmed are much less used than for- 
merly. Short mantles of seal skin promise to 
be the most dressy wraps of the winter, as they 
are of small, close shapes that outline the 
shoulders gracefully, clinging where warmth is 
most needed, and not concealing the skirts of 
handsome costumes. They may be trimmed 
with a border of some other furs, or left un 
trimmed as fancy dictates. Sacques are the 
most useful and likely to remain longest in 
fashion so they are by no means discarded, the 
newest sacques are cut longer, and are made 
fuller in the skirt to give room for a bouffante 
tournure. Short and jaunty jackets of seal 
skin are worn by young ladies and misses, 
they are made single breasted with a high 
standing military collar, unless a rolling collar 
is preferred. Some of these are straight 
around the hips, but the French* fancy is fét 
having the back quite short and in full plaits 
below the waist line, while the fronts are much 
longer and pointed. All the shapes described 
for sealskin are made up in brocaded velvet, 
frisé velvet, corded silk, plush or camel’s hair, 
and trimmed with borders and fringes of fur 
that vary in width according to the size of the 
garment. A set of furs to be worn with any 
wrap not trimmed with fur now consists of @ 
small collarette with square tabs in front reach- 
ing only half-way to the waist, and a small 
round muff, curved slightly, and called the} 
Crescent muff; this new muff is very light and 
made up softly, so that young ladies ornament 
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it by passing a ribbon (to match the dress) 
through it, and tying it in a large bow on top. 
The long chasuble collar with deep fronts like 
a mantilla is worn witha flat muff permanently 
attached to it at the waist line. Fur trimmings 
are the fashionable garniture of the season for 
outside wraps and street costumes,and havealso 
made their appearance upon evening dresses 
of white satin and pale tints of rose, yellow, 
and blue. These trimmings are not used 
merely as borders, but as pendent fringes of 
tails, in lengthwise rows, panels, vests, plas- 
trons, bindings, and in full rolls down the front 
of garment to imitate boas. Borders vary in 
width from three or four to six or eight inches. 
Tail trimmings made entirely of the tails of the 
animal across or down the borders, showing 
waves and shades of the fleece effectively, are 
the most costly borders. There are also fringes 
of hanging natural tails, or of “made tails” 
formed by doubling the fur and pointing it be- 
low. Every known fur is used this season and 
some of the costliest varieties are the most 
popular. White fox is used for opera cloaks 
and evening wraps, while ermine is confined 
to linings. A novelty is the use of brown bear 
skins for borders, these are coarse, but durable 
and very effective, resembling the popular 
black marten. 

Hats unfortunately are taller than ever this 
When will they cease to grow in 
height? Surely the time has come when such 
exaggeration should be checked. Crowns now 
are too high and massive; height was not so 
bad when the shape was conical. To add to 
the bad effect brims are very narrow and are 
curled up at the sides. In a word, there isa 
strong resemblance between them and a gen- 
tleman’s silk hat, a by no means beautiful 
object, and by no means so comfortable as 
might be desired. This shape is the favorite 
for the new Jersey hats, which consist of a 
buckram shape neatly covered with fine silk 
Sstockingette. They are also made in felt and in 
silk like a gentleman’s hat. Another novelty 
is the felt or silk hat covered with a fine silk 
network. The plain felt is prettier on the 
whole, but at the same time it is a useful 
method of hiding the shabbiness of a last- 
year’s felt hat, the shape of which the owner 
likes. Both the Jersey and netted hats are so 
neatly finished that a band, where crown and 
brim join, is not necessary and is rarely em- 
ployed. The only trimming generally is a 
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plume of feathers and a ribbon bow in front. 
It must be remembered that Jersey hats cannot 
be made by cutting out the shape in stock- 
ingette as one would with velvet; no, the 
covering is specially manufactured to fit the 
shape, and the only seam is up the centre of 
the back. Feathers are fashionable, but they 
are principally placed at the back to droop over 
the front. Rich oriental fabrics are employed 
for scarfs, and a large variety of embroidered 
braids and ribbons form bows and draperies. 
Chaplet beads (the wooden beads) are preferred 
to jet for edging brims or embroidery materials 
for bonnets and hats, being so light, and having 
the sanctity of novelty. They are employed 
to embroider all manner of jackets, mantles, 
and dresses as well. They have put jet and 
lead beads considerably in the shade for a 
time. Ribbons, especially those employed for 
millinery, are unusually beautiful and fanciful. 
There is a pretty gauze ribbon just out which 
has the usual satin edge on one side only, the 
other side being finished with a series of scal- 
lops, embroidered with colored silk, A charm- 
ing hat for a young lady is of beige felt; the 
crown is tall and pointed, the brim straight and 
wide, and lined with green velvet. A beige 
ostrich feather is laid across the brim in front; 
on the left is a beige aigrette, and a large bow 
of green ribbon. This hat is worn rather at 
the back of the head, so that the short, curled 
hair in front is well exposed. The same hat 
is very pretty in black, with lemon-colored or 
beige feathers and aigrette. 

Sailor collars with their corresponding 
neckerchief and front knot, are now being sold 
in almost every material and color imaginable, 
and they look very pretty for ordinary wear, 
especially for young girls with white, smooth 
throats. <A bias fold of white corduroy is one 
of the latest novelties worn inside of the neck 
and sleeves of winter dresses. Velvet ribbon 
tied in a small bow on the left side, or in front, 
is worn around the neck above linen collars ; 
the collar may be in contrast with the dress, or 
to correspond with it. Tan-colored suede 
gloves remain in style for wearing with any 
dress, but gray and pearl color will be more 
worn than they have been for many seasons. 
Chenille dots are on the long wrists of un- 
dressed kid gloves. Vests of lace, with a 
high standing collar of upright folds, are made 
to put on in collarette fashion outside of the 
dress waist. Some of these are of fine wool 
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lace, others of Valenciennes net, and still 
others are of plain silk muslin, or of embroi- 
dered Swiss, or of mull. They are shirred at 
the top and bottom, and are attached to a collar 
of only two folds, or of many narrower folds, 
that is buttoned behind. Very narrow ribbon, 
a fourth of an inch wide, is tied in long loops, 
and set where a brooch would otherwise be 
placed. Other vests of muslin are in length- 
wise folds with a fan-like bow of lace on the 
waist-line, while others have revers of velvet, 
with also a high collar of velvet. Breakfast 
caps are of white wool lace, crocheted laces 
and gilt lace, shaped almost like a capote bon- 
net, and trimmed with the new picot ribbons 
arranged in loops carelessly put together on 
top of the crown to form a soft rosette. New 
tissues for long scarf veils are of fine silk 
threads woven in fish-net patterns. Dark red, 
blue, brown and green are all used. The 
more dressy illusion veils have loops of small 
beads or of tinsel threads set in them at wide 
Buttons have attained this winter an 
They are worn 


intervals. 
unprecedented extravagance. 
principally of large size, but the dimensions are 
not the cause of their great expense. It is the 
beauty of the materials employed, and of the 
workmanship also, which is costly. They are 
of chased silver, veritable works of art; the 
finest steel, in delicate designs; beautiful 
mother-o’pearl, studded with cut-steel, which 
sparkles like diamonds. A novelty for brown 
and black dresses is the Benares buttons of gilt, 
imitating the fine Benares brass in color and 
in its richly-chased designs of animals, beads, 
leaves and flowers. A group of three large 
buttons on each side of the corsage, and of six 
or eight on the skirt on the lengthwise plaits 
or panels at the sides is very fashionable on 
wool or velvet costumes. Small buttons, flat 
or round, of crocheted silk or of the dress 
material, over a flat wooden mould, are still 
used for fastening dresses, but there are many 
dresses that have the new safety hooks and 
eyes closing over a “fly” or plain band or 
strip sewed to the edge beneath them. Some 
elegant gowns are fastened with handsome 
clasps ; these are made of antique silver, copper, 
steel and even brass. Many of them are veri- 
table antiques and are of priceless value, heir- 
looms that have descended from generation to 
generation are being used for this purpose. 
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Notes from Our Foreign Correspondent, 

The seeker after novelties must turn her 
attention rather to materials than styles, for the 
extreme simplicity of the latter give the con- 
turiére no scope for her inventive powers, 
Materials are very pretty, especially woolens, 
which display more novelty than silks. Fluffy, 
puffy, curly and crimped materials are most in 
vogue, nevertheless, smooth-faced cashmeres, 
serges, etc., are shown either to mix with the 
new furry materials, or to compose entire cos- 
tumes. Plush and moiré are ¢e materials most 
in vogue for elegant costumes, and vivid colors 
are gaining ground rapidly. Scarlet, green and 
the old-fashioned mazarine blue is once more 
shown. A new material for evening dresses is a 
kindof frosted barége,which has been introduced 
into fashion by the Princess Marie d’Orleans, 
who is very partial to silvery materials, and had 
most of her evening dresses shot or frosted 
with silver or diamond dust. The Princess 
Marie, like most fashionable ladies of the day, 
has hosiery and chaussures to match every 
dress she wears, whether this be for indoors or 
out of doors, or for morning, noon, afternoon, 
or evening. Beautiful, however, as was the 
Princess Marie’s trousseau, [ think that it was 
even excelled in richness by the trousseau of 
the little American prima donna, Miss Nevada; 
space will not permit me to note all the elegant 
gowns, but I will describe the wedding and 
traveling costumes. The wedding dress was 
of white Terry velvet, made with a long train 
flowing over an underskirt striped in front with 


long bands of orange blossoms, all tapering like 
A fringe of orange 


an open fan up to the waist. 
blossoms also edged round the front of the 
underskirt. An open bodice, with puffings of 
crape in front and a row of orange blossoms 
between the puffings, and also a band of orange 
blossoms round the open part of the bodice, 
with, finally, a dog’s collar of orange blossoms 
round the neck. Even the shoes were em- 
broidered with orange blossoms ! 

The traveling dress was of gray and white 
frisé cloth. The underskirt was plain, and the 
overskirt was as long as the underskirt, being 
opened up one side to show the underskirt, and 
was trimmed round with black velvet, anda 
tiny fringe of steel balls. The jacket bodice 
was also trimmed round with the same ball- 
fringe, and had collar and cuffs of black velvet 
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and also a scarf of black velvet round the waist. 
An over-coat of the same material, lined with 
red satin, and trimmed round with silver fox, 
the completed costume. The hat was of black 
velvet, covered with steel beads, and trimmed 
in front with bows of red ribbon and white 
birds. The muff matched the hat; that is, it 
was of black velvet embroidered with steel balls, 
and trimmed with a red bow, and two little 
white birds. A red moiré umbrella. 

For evening wear, dog-collars and aigrettes 
of flowers to match are a novelty; these are 
made to match each dress with which they are 
worn; fans of flowers likewise to match, with 
a little mirror in the centre are shown. 
Plastrons and épauletettes of flowers also cor- 
respond in many cases. Sometimes, bright 
colored flies are seen as if alighting on 
the flowers. I have seen a very great 
novelty for evening dress, though I cannot yet 
say whether it will be generally popular. It 
consists of a band of large pearls, which is 
worn straight round the head, in Grecian 
fashion, and a second row of the same beads 
is then carried, like the handle of a basket, 
over the centre of the head, from side to side. 
In the front of the first round band a little star 


is placed, in fairy-queen style. In pearls, gold, 
silver or jet, this ornament looks equally pretty 
and becoming, and if it does not become popu- 


lar it should. If the hair is coiled to the top 
of the head for demi-toilette, a handsome comb 
alone keeps it in place. When the whole of 
the back of the head is covered with plaits, 
only gilt or jeweled pins are seen, under the 
pretence of fastening the plaits together. 

A novelty in the way of a muff that I saw in 
the Rue de la Paix was made of light brown 
velvet, the shape flat and embroidered upon 
the outer side with the head and shoulders of 
a monkey, the fur carefully applied. Another 
muff was made of heliotrope velvet, decorated 
with a huge bouquet of exquisite pansies and 
knots of purple velvet. I am told at a recent 
swell wedding none of the guests nor the bride 
wore tournures, but as yet I have seen no 
change in that direction in the street. 

A novelty is chenille fringes with cat’s-eye 
stones at the tips, and the same are introduced 
into dress embroideries, as also sequins. The 
new beaded fabrics that came out in the sum- 
mer, the beads allowing but little of the 
groundwork to be seen and arranged in 
medizeval cross-stitch patterns, are now made 
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on metallic grounds, such as copper-red, which 
is seen in a different light with every movement 
of the wearer. Some most beautiful feather 
fans have been brought out this season. They 
are screen shaped, with horn handles like 
jade, and consist of some three or four pure 
white or cream ostrich feathers with curled tips. 
Sometimes marabout is mixed with the ostrich. 
Other fans are crépe, painted with figures and 
landscapes with true artistic skill. Jewelry is 
shown in a multitude of beautiful designs, 
many having been made for the holiday season, 
designers apparently expend the greatest share 
of their ingenuity upon brooches. A popular 
form of pin is of English hollow ware in a 
knot or coil. These twists present many styles 
of finish, some being plain, others carved, while 
others display the nugget finish studded with 
gems. Flowers supply the design for many 
of the new pins; an apple blossom, daisy, a 
cluster of white enameled lilies of the valley, 
with diamond dewdrop in each cup, a pink and 
white clover blossom, an endelweiss with seven 
whole pearls in the centre, a bunch of forget-me- 
nots, and a full-blown thistle, with its filmy silk 
sparkling with diamond mist area few of the 
varieties. 

The hunting season having just passed, the 
bonbonnieres are gotten up in straw baskets 
with folded white napkins on top, which half 
conceal birds or rabbits, the latter stuffed in 
very realistic fashion; the marks of the shot 
simulated. Full toilette sets of silver are now 
used, consisting of pitcher and basin, standing 
mirror, square toilet bottles, brushes (all sizes), 
shoe-horn, button-hook, and glove-stretcher ; 
these are very elegant. I have seen the same 
articles in rock crystal, bound or rimmed with 
silver, most effective and very costly. Picture 
and photograph frames are covered with ele- 
gant brocaded goods, also silk with gold and 
silver embroidery. For gentlemen, moiré 
scarfs are worn in both dark and light tints. 
The white ones are very popular and hand- 
some. Canes are sold in the Palais Royal, the 
tops of which are in the form of a monkey’s 
head, the mouth open, and in the latter a real 
cigarette, to be smoked through an aperture in 
the back of the head. Other canes have eye- 
glasses inserted in the top. Wishing your 
readers, one and all, a glad Christmas and 
Happy New Year, and hoping to interest you all 


in many novelties in the coming year of 1886. 
Fashion. 
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Figs.1 and 2. Hanging 
Bookcase. 


The shelves are made of 
walnut with heavy cords and 
fluffy balls ornamenting them. 

The shelves are ornamented 
with valances embroidered in 
crewels and silk upon crimson 
plush. The design is given 
full working size in Fig. 2, the 
stitch used is a very easy one, 
being little more than outlining 
caught down with another 
shade of silk. Felt valances 
can be used and even cre- 
tonne, if of bright colors to cor- 
respond with the room, will 
look pretty edged with fringe. 
No. 3. Gaiter: Knitting. 
(Page 92.) 

MATERIALS REQUIRED: 3 
oz. Berlin zephyr, four pins 
No. 12. 

The gaiter is knitted length- 
wise. Cast on forty stitches; 
this is for the side of leg. 

Ist Row: Knit. 

2D Row: Purl. 

3D Row: Knit. 

4TH Row: Purl: 

5TH TO 12TH Rows: Knit. 

13TH Row: Commence the 
shaping for the front of foot, 
knit two, turn, knit two, turn, 
knit three, turn, knit three, 
turn, knit four, turn, knit four, 
continue to knit backwards 
and forwards in this way ;3— 
working on one stitch more, ; 
from the left-hand pin, each 
time until you are working on 
twelve stitches. 

14TH TO 34TH Rows : 
stitches. 

35TH Row: Knit twelve, turn, knit twelve, 
turn, knit eleven, turn, knit eleven, work back- 
wards and forwards in this way until you have 
only two stitches on right-hand pin. 

36TH TO 57TH Rows: Knit on all the 
stitches. 


Knit on all the 
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Fig. 1. 


58TH Row: Knit twenty-four, turn, knit 
twenty-four, turn, knit twenty-three, turn, knit 
twenty-three, knit twenty-two, turn, knit 
twenty-two, knit twenty, turn, knit twenty, 
knit eighteen, turn, knit eighteen, knit sixteen 
turn, knit sixteen, knit fourteen, turn, knit 
fourteen, knit twelve, turn, knit twelve, knit 
ten, turn, knit ten, knit twelve, turn, knit 
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twelve, knit fourteen, turn, knit fourteen, knit 
sixteen, turn, knit sixteen, knit eighteen, turn, 
knit eighteen, knit twenty, turn, knit twenty, 
knit twenty-two, turn, knit twenty-two, knit 
twenty-three, turn, knit twenty-three, knit 
twenty-four, turn, knit twenty-four. 

59TH TO 67TH Rows; Knit on all the 
stitches, then cast off, sew the two sides 
together, pick up the stitches on three pins 


Figs. 4 and 5. Figures: Outline 


Embroidery. 
(Page 92.) 
These figures may be alternated with other 


figures which we have given in previous 
Numbers ro form borders for teatable-covers, 
tidies, etc., or a single figure may be worked 
in the centre of a doily, they are worked 
entirely in cording or etching-stitch with fine 
washing silk. 
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Fig. 2. 


round top of leg, and work two inches, ribbed 
as follows ; Knit two and purl two alternately, 
cast off. 

Pick up the stitches round the bottom of foot, 
work seven rows plain knitting, then cast off. 

Sew a small leather strap to one side of foot, 
and a buckle at the other side; work a row of 
oo up the plain stripe at the side of 
eg. 


Fig. 6. Lamp Shade. 
(Page.g3.) 

A novelty in lamp shades for drawing-room, 
library, or boudoir, is the Trianon shade, 
illustrated in Fig. 6. This beautiful model is 
a coquettish but useful arrangement of Flor- 
ence silk, satin ribbon, and lace. It is quite 
possible to make it at home ; as it is not difficult 
to arrange, although it needs delicate and 
skillful fingers. It is trimmed around the 
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The body of this cushion is made on a paste- 


board box five inches square and two inches 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


Fig.9. Splasher for Washstand. 
(Page 94.) 

This is made of momie cloth of a light cream 
color, embroidered with detached sprays in 
bright colors; a border extends all across the 
upper flap, which is edged with lace and 
small wool balls; it is fastened up by loops over 
the washstand. 

Fig. 10. Lady’s Petticoat. 
(Page 94.) 

KNITTING: MATERIALS REQUIRED: One 
pound single Berlin wool, four pins each of 
No. 8, 10 and 12. 

Cast 288 stitches on three pins, No. 8, knit 
four and purl two alternately all round for 
about eight inches; then with pins No. 10 knit 
plain for ten more inches, with pins No. 12 knit 
two inches, then ten more inches, decreasing 
by knitting two stitches together at the end of 
each pin in every third round; these last ten 
inches must be knitted backwards and forwards 
in rows alternately, knit and purl; this is to 
make the opening for the back. Cast off, sew 
the top of petticoat to a shaped band fastened 
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round the waist by tapes. For the crochet 
trimming, which is worked at the bottom of the 


ribbed stripe at foot of petticoat :— 

Ist Round: One double into each stitch at 
the edge of petticoat. 

2d Round: One double into a stitch, pass 
over two stitches, one half treble, two trebles, 
three double trebles, two trebles and one half 
treble into next stitch, pass over two stitches, 
and repeat all round. 

For the trimming at the top of ribbed stripe : 

Ist Round: One double into a stitch, three 
chain, pass over two stitches, and repeat all 
round. 

2d Round: Three trebles under each three 
chain of last round. 


Fig. 7. 

A simple pattern of cross-stitch is worked 
between the purled stripes ; this may be worked 
with silk or wool. Rows of cross-stitches to 
form a diamond pattern are worked above the 


upper row of crochet. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Designs for Shaving Book, Tobacco Pouch, 
and Card Case. 
(See colored page in front of book.) 

This sheet furnishes some suitable little 
presents for gentlemen. They can all be made 
of plush, velvet, satin, or silk. The foundation 
of our designs is of old gold plush, but garnet, 
blue, peacock, or brown can be used as fancy 
dictates ; the designs are all worked in embroi- 
dery silk. The letter-case will answer equally 
well fora work pocket for ladies. The design 


for the shaving book can be used for a writing- 


case or handerchief sachet. The plush for the 
letter case must be cut seven inches wide to 
allow for turnings, and fourteen inches in 
length ; this must be lined, after embroidering 
and straining, with a piece of silk of the same 


size ; it must be joined at the ends, leaving one 
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inch in the centre of the back plain; to this a 
piece of silk elastic may be sewn top and 
bottom so that paper for memoranda can be put 
in if desired. 

The pouches are embroidered on a straight 
piece of plush, sixteen inches long and seven 
inches wide, and are shaped to the india rubber 
linings ; these require rather careful mounting. 
The plush for the book is cut fifteen inches 
wide and eleven inches deep. It is folded 
together in the middle. The book is lined 
throughout with silk ; a piece of elastic is sewn 
in the middle, under which a piece of chamois 
leather, notched at the edges and cut an inch 
smaller than the book in depth and width, is 
first put in; two sheets of very soft cambric or 
linen, just fringed by pulling out the threads, 
are next put in, then some sheets of soft tissue 
paper. These gifts can be made without any 
great outlay, and are useful as well as pretty,a 
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difficult matter to find combined when pur 
chasing or making gifts for gentlemen. 
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Fig. 11. Net Trimming. 

These trimmings are very fashionable for 
dresses and wraps at present, and can very 
readily be worked by ladies at a very small 
cost compared with that charged by store- 
keepers. 

Net of any color may be used for the founda- 
tion; the pattern must be traced upon transpar- 
ent linen or paper end the net tacked firmly 
upon it. The design is then worked with 
beads of different shapes and sizes. 

Colored and black beads must all be sewn 
on with silk, as cotton changes color with wear ; 
linen thread should be used for white beads. 

Gold and brown beads look well on brown 
net; lead-color and silver on gray net; two 
or more shades of blue or gold and silver 
on blue net; pearls or whitebeads on white; 
black jet and dull beads on black net. Various 
colored beads may also be used on black or 
white net. 

The design illustrated is worked in beads 
of two colors in Grecian key pattern, the net 
being entirely covered over. 


We furnish this month an extra plate of 
decorative designs by Mr. H. Bussé, who has 
had twenty years’ experience in designing and 
manufacturing wooden mantels and art cabinet 
ware. The use of natural woods, carved and 
finished to the highest point of elegance for 
interior decoration, has amounted almost to a 
craze. Wood carpets, ceilings, panels, mould- 
ings and a hundred fanciful objects of furniture 
and ornamentation, are brought into play in 
fitting up a modern home. Especially popu- 
lar are beautiful carved wooden mantels now 
an established feature of interior furnishing. 
The chimney place, fitted with handsome tiles 
and brasses, cannot be better framed thanin a 
pictu:esque wooden mantel, which is at once a 
more beautiful and often less expensive article 


than the marble monstrosities in vogue some 


years ago. Wooden mantels are now designed 


to order to match any kind or quality of furni- 
ture, and can be had to harmonize with any ap- 
pointments or surroundings. It is the purpose 
of GopEy’s Lapy Book to give any desired 
information to parties who contemplate decora- 


tive work. Mr. Bussé, our designer, is pre- 


pared to furnish designs and estimates free of 
cost and to manufacture any of the articles 
embodied in our illustration, also to supply any 
articles for house furnishing to parties living at 
a distance advantageously who communicate 
with us, and we will engage to secure them 
what they want on reasonable terms. 


Novelties in Fancy Work. 


What to do with the various cards of whick 
nearly every one hasa collection is often ques- 
tioned. Quite a pretty splasher can be made 
by cutting out the shape required in cardboard, 
bind and cover it at the back with dark paper, 
gum the cards on the front, and press the whole 
under a heavy weight to make it fiat. Pierce 
holes at either end ; pass ribbons through, and 
suspend with a bow over the nails. The 
splasher must, however, be nailed to the wall 
with brass tacks or it will not rest flat against it. 

Soft balls for young children to play with 
can be made of the odds and ends of any kind 
of worsted. They are knit with bone needles 
by casting on one stitch, which knit and in- 
crease one every row till you have ten stitches; 
then knit twenty rows plain, and begin to de- 
crease till you have one stitch again. Cast off 
as soon as you have as many pieces as will 
make a ball, sew them together, and stuff with 
wadding. Anoth.r }"..n 15 to cut two rounds 
of cardboard, two and one-half inches in 
diameter, from the middle of each cut out a 
piece the size of a shilling, place these together, 
and having knotted the wool into one length, 
wind about four pieces together through the 
aperture until even with the zephyr needle you 
could not get one more in. Then cut the wool 
to the cardboard at the outer edge and pass 
some strings between the two pieces of card- 
board, tie it tightly, tear away the cardboard, 
and shear the ball with sharp scissors. 





PRACTICAL HINTS UPON DRESSMAKING. 


The amateur dressmaker who observes new 
basques closely will see that the darts are now 
carried up very high, in the English fashion, 
and are nearer together at the waist line, giving, 
with the narrow double side forms, the slender 
and long waisted appearance which has come 
into vogue with English fashions. The high 
officers’ collar band with its buckram interlining 
is also conducive to the severe military style 
now sought after. The shoulder seams are of 
medium height, and the sleeves are set in 
“easy,” as seamstresses say, being sewed 
always with the sleeves next the sewer, yet 
without the gathers that made them high and 
bunchy last year. A large armhole with well 
rounded sleeve, with its inner seam set straight 
down the middle of the arm its entire length, 
will have the proper and comfortable fit. A 
simple and new way of finishing the back forms 
of basques is to shape them in four scallops, 
one in each form, and line them with satin. 
Below these are two larger scallops gathered 
at the top and sewed underneath the two middle 
scallops of the four forms. In other basques, 
especially those of velvet, only two scallops 
are seen, one in each of the middle forms of 
the back. The short side forms are then sep- 
arated about two inches from these and pointed 
below. Asmooth cloth basque of dark brown, 
red, gray or blue is in great favor for wearing 
with skirts left over from last winter, and is in 
keeping with skirts of striped woolens. These 
basques are of the plainest shape, without 
trimming, unless drooping cords be used on the 
chest, or else passing under the arms from an 
epaulette. An easy and stylish way of trim- 
ming sleeves is to use inch-wide galloon or else 
velvet ribbon instead of cuffs. Begin by sew- 
ing it at the end of the sleeve at its outside 
seam, crossing to the inside seam, then taking 
it gradually upward far enough to come back 
on the front just above the row that is already 
there, stopping there when halfway across, 
finishing by turning in the ends in a point. 
In skirts all tied-back appearance is avoided, 
and the covering over the hips is not nearly so 
smooth as formerly; there are still, however, 
tapes at the back and steels, but these are only 
meant to hold the foundation skirt in place, 
while the lower skirt and its draperies are 
made to look very full. Watered silk is desir- 
able to use in remodeling last season’s dresses 
of cloth or cashmere. A dress that is worn 
can have vest, cuffs, and collar of the silk, 
with side panels or front of the same. The 
Norfolk jacket is a favorite bodice for both 
ladies and children. The jacket is made over 
a fitted silesia lining, and has two box plaits in 
front and back, which are the neatest when 
merely turned under narrowly and stitched 
along the edges; the front is single-breasted 
in some, double-breasted in others, it is 
worn with a wide belt, and a standing 
band for a collar. With the double-breasted 
front, a double row of buttons are worn. A 
stylish way of using the large metal buttons is 


to place a group of three each side of a veg, 
either just below the collar or else low on the 
points of the front. We have been asked 
about the length for children’s dresses. Girls 
of two years have the dress made so as t 
show about two inches of the stockings above 
the boots; then they are gradually shortened 
until the child is five years of age, when th 
skirts reach just below the knees, and remain 
at this length until the girl enters her teens, 
when they are made a trifle longer, and ar 
then rapidly lengthened until at sixteen yeas 
of age they reach the ankles. Short w 
are so much worn this winter that with a few 
hints and a good pattern there are but few who 
cannot make their winter covering, a thing 
very difficult to accomplish when longer 
more elaborate outside garments were mor 
popular; the latter are not by any means 
abandoned, but they do not show off a hand. 
some dress as well as the shorter varieties and 
consequently are not so generally desired 
After procuring a pattern, a matter easily 
accomplished by sending a coupon for some 
one of the many styles illustrated in the mag. 
azine; the next is to decide upon the materia 
to be used for the garment, a difficult matter 
when such an endless variety of fabrics ar 
exhibited. It is easier to make a wrap without 
a lining and if you decide that yours is to k 
of this character, you have Astrakhans, smooth 
cloths with tufted wrong side, heavy home 
spuns and bouclé cloths of every known shade 
and color. If a handsome garment is desired 
sealskin cloth and sealskin plush both ar 
pretty and desirable. Frisé velvet is also used 
as well as striped velvets and heavy silks. If 
a wadded silk lining is preferred, it is a 
economical to buy the lining already wadded 
and quilted, it sets better than a home-made 
one and costs very little more, with it a 
wrap can be made of a thin cloth, camel’ 
hair, or even cashmere if desired, they are 
also frequently made of the material of which 
the dress is composed. One anda half yards 
of the wide goods are required for a mantle, 
double that quantity is needed of a single width 
material. The newest mantles have no plaits 
at the back, but ladies who wear large ‘our 
nures, and those who are very stout, requilt 
fullness there. An effort is being made tote 
vive dolman wing-like sides on visites, or flow 
ing sleeves instead of the square, closer sleeve 
popular last season. The trimming should 
not be bought until the mantle is made and i 
edges measured, as such trimmings, whether 
of fur, feathers, or fringe, are costly, and it 8 
wasteful to buy even an eighth of a yard mort 
than is wanted. Plush mantles are trimmed 
with fluffy fringes or with those that hav 
wooden balls, nut-shaped pieces, or long spike 
on each strand. Some of these trimming 
are most extortionate in price, but there a 
many others that can be purchased that lodt 
well at a more moderate cost as fashion changé 
so constantly. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Bread Making. 

The proportions required to make good bread 
vary with the flour used, but the general rule 
is one scant measure of liquid, including the 
yeast, to three full measures of flour. Water- 
bread will need one cupful more; and milk- 
bread from one-half to one cupful less of 
flour. Dough which is to be kneaded, or 
rolled and cut into special shapes, should be 
stiffer than that which is not kneaded, or is to 
be made into loaves; but in all cases it should 
be mixed just as soft as can be handled easily, 
without sticking, and just as little extra flour 
as possible should be used. If the dough 
be too stiff, make several deep incisions, and 
work in a little more liquid. The proportion 
of yeast is half a cupful of fresh home-made 
yeast toa pint of liquid ; a little less in warm 
weather. A larger amount of yeast can be 
used when it is necessary to make bread in a 
limited time; but great care must be taken not 
to use enough tu leave an unpleasant yeasty 
taste in bread. Bread should be made in a 
deep stone-china or granite bowl, with a 
wooden spoon, or a wooden-handled iron 
spoon, or a broad-bladed knife. There are 


different modes of mixing, many people prefer 
to measure the flour, and add enough of the 
liquid to make it the desired consistency. The 
better way, we think, is to measure the liquid, 
and add flour, using more or less, according to 


the quality of the flour, as the measure of the 
liquid determines the size of the loaf. All the 
flour may be added at first, and the dough 
raised in a mass; or a drop batter may be 
made with about half the flour, and when this 
has well risen, the remainder of the flour may 
be added, and the whole allowed to rise again. 
The latter method is preferable when it is 
inconvenient to knead at the first mixing, as it 
often is in the evening. It is the best way of 
making bread with milk in the summer, as it 
may be mixed early in the morning and baked 
by noon; and as it may be easily watched, it 
need not become sour. The question of 
mixing at night or in the morning is one 
which every housekeeper can best answer for 
herself. The easiest manner of mixing bread 
isto add the yeast to the milk or water, and 
well mixed with it, and the flour then stirred 
thoroughly into this liquid mixture, the yeast 
will be more evenly distributed through the 
dough, and less kneading will be required. 
One even tablespoonful of sugar and one even 
teaspoonful of salt is allowed to three pints of 
flour; many persons object to any sugar in 
bread, but a small quantity frequently corrects 
any slight acidity that prevails and can not be 
discovered. Potatoes are sometimes added to 
bread dough. Where the flour is of an inferior 
quality, the bread is very much improved by 
their use; but with good flour they are un- 
hecessary, and the use of them increases the 
labor of bread-making. If milk is used instead 
of water, shortening is not needed ; but if not, 
a tablespoonful of butter to three pints of flour 
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is both an addition and great improvement; it 
may be rubbed into the flour, or, better still, 
melted in the warm liquid. Kneading is a 
very important part of the making; by it the 
dough is worked in such a manner that the 
flour and water are thoroughly mixed and the 
yeast is so evenly distributed that the fermenta- 
tion may be equal through the whole mass. 
There are some kinds of milk-bread and rolls 
which are very good without it; but water- 
bread should always be kneaded. The most 
approved method is to sprinkle the board with 
flour, and leave a little in the corner to lay 
your hands upon. Scrape the dough from the 
bowl] and toss it over with the knife, that it 
may be well floured. Flour the hands; then, 
with the finger tips, draw the dough farthest 
from you up and over toward the centre, 
letting the ball of the hand meet the dough 
and then press down firmly, giving the dough 
somewhat of a rolling motion, that it may not 
stick to the board. Dust the board and the 
palms of the hands with flour often, but only 
slightly. Should the dough stick, lift it 
quickly, dusting again that the board may be 
kept smooth. Do not knead hard enough to 
break into the dough nor let the finger tips 
pierce the smooth crust that soon forms under 
proper kneading. Use the fingers merely in 
drawing the dough over, and keep them up 
and out of it when pressing with the ball of 
the hand. When enough of this smooth, soft 
texture has been formed all through the dough, 
it can be worked for some time without even a 
dusting of flour. After a little experience, if 
care be taken in the beginning and only a little 
flour added at each dusting, when the dough is 
sufficiently kneaded, the hands, the apron, and 
the board will be clean, and the dough of an 
even, elastic consistency, springing up instantly 
as you toss or pound or punch into it. In 
winter the water or milk used in mixing should 
be lukewarm; and if the flour be kept in a 
very cold place, warm it before using. In 
summer the water need not be warmed, neither 
should it be ice water; the milk should be 
scalded (not boiled) and cooled. After the 
bread is kneaded sufficiently it must be made 
into a smooth round ball, with no dry flour left 
on the surface, and put back in the mixing- 
bow] to rise. If you have learned the knack 
of scraping a bow! thoroughly, it need not be 
washed; otherwise it is well to wash and 
grease the bow], that the dough may come out 
more easily after it has risen. Notice how it 
fills the bow], and let it rise until it has a little 
more than doubled in size. Cover it, not with 
a cloth alone, but with several thicknesses of 
cloth, and a tightly-fitting cover. Unless the 
air is excluded a hard crust is formed which is 
difficult to mix thoroughly in the dough at the 
next kneading, and also leaves dark spots or 
streaks in the bread. The dough should rise 
in a temperature of about 75°. Avoid a draught 
of cold air. If it be placed near a fire it must 
be turned frequently. 


























































Poularde a la Creme. 


Ingredients.—One fat chicken, 

Half a pound of finely chopped 
suet, 

Half a pound of finely chopped 
ham, 

Half a pound of bread crumbs, 

One ounce of herbs, 

Seasoning, 

Three yolks of eggs, 

Half a pound of butter, 

Slice of bacon, 

One and a half pints of chicken 
stock, 

Browned bread crumbs, 

Three ounces of flour, 

Half a pint of cream, 

One lemon, 

Cleanse the chicken, and prepare a stuffing 
of the suet, bread crumbs, herbs and seasoning, 
mixed with the yolks of the eggs; arrunge this 
in the crop, which afterwards truss. Pour 
warm butter all over it; place it in the oven 
for about ten minutes; take it out and baste it 
all over again with warm butter, then cover it 
with browned bread crumbs. Take a slice 
of bacon, large enough to cover the whole of 
the breast and an eighth of an inch thick, slit 
the bacon through in two or three rows as 
closely as possible, in order to let the breast of 
the fowl become brown and the bacon get dry 
and crisp. Cook for about thirty-five minutes. 
Dish up and serve with a good cream sauce 
made as follows :—The stock mixed with three 
ounces of butter, and flour; when boiled and 
well skimmed, add the cream; reduce this by 
boiling to half the original quantity; season it 
with a little white pepper, salt and juice of a 
lemon ; pass through a sieve and serve it hot in 
a sauce boat. 


Chicken Terrapin. 

Ingredients —One cold roast chicken, 
One parboiled sweetbread, 
One cup of cream, 
Quarter of a cup of butter, 
Two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
Salt and pepper to taste, 
Yolks of two eggs, 
One wine-glass of sherry wine. 


Chop the chicken and sweetbread moderately 


fine. Make a rich cream sauce with the cream, 


RECIPES. 
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butter and flour, then put in the chicken and 
sweetbread, and salt and pepper. Let it heat 
over hot water fifteen minutes. Just before 
serving, add the yolks of the eggs, well beaten, 
and one wine-glass of sherry wine; serve very 
hot. Calf’s liver, parboiled until tender and 
cut fine, may be prepared in the same way, and 
used alone or with cold chicken or veal. 


Potato Salad. 
dngredients.—One pint of cold boiled potatoes, 
Salt and pepper, 

The yolk of one hard boiled egg, 

One heaping tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, | 

Half a cup of cold beet dice, 

French dressing. 

Put alternate layers of potato, beet, yolk of 
egg, rubbed through a fine strainer, and French 
dressing, until the materials are all used. Have 
parsley and eggs on the top, and leave half of 
the dressing for the last layer. Or, arrange the 
potatoes, parsley, and egg in the center of the 
dish, then a circle of lettuce and beets around 
the edge, with French dressing sprinkled over 
thewhole. Sliced onions, red cabbage chopped, 
capers, dice of turnips, and carrots cut into 
fancy shapes or rubbed through a strainer, may 
be used with potatoes for a salad. 


French Dressing. 
Ingredients.—One saltspoonful of salt, 

Half a saltspoonful of pepper, 

Two tablespoonfuls of oil, 

Quarter of a teaspoonful of onion 

juice, 
One tablespoonful of vinegar. 
Mix in the order given, adding oil slowly. 

This dressing is suitable for vegetable or egg 
salads, and is used for meat or fish salads some 
times. The onion may be omitted and lemon 
juice can be used instead of vinegar. A te 
spoonful of made mustard added to a French 
dressing is liked by many. 


Cream Sponge Cake. 


Ingredients.—Two eggs and the yolks of two 

more, 

One and a half cups of sugar, 

Half a cup of water, 

One and a half cups of flour, 

One and a half teaspoonfuls & 
baking powder, 

Rind of one lemon. 






th 





RECIPES. 


Beat the two eggs and extra yolks with the 
sugar toa thick cream, then add the water, 
flour, baking powder, and the grated rind of a 
lemon. Bake in three layers. 


Cream. 


Ingredients.—One pint of milk, 
Sugar to taste, 
Yolk of one egg, 
One tablespoonful of corn starch, 
One teaspoonful of vanilla fla- 
véring. 

Boil the milk, add the corn starch that has 
been smoothly mixed with a little of the cold 
milk, sugar and flavoring, spread between the 
layers of cake putting one upon the other. 


Meringue. 


Ingredients.—Whites of three eggs, 
Twelve tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
Half a teaspoonful of vanilla 
flavoring. 


Beat the whites of the eggs until very stiff, 
add the sugar and flavoring. Spread over the 
top of cake and put in the oven to brown 
slightly. 

Orange Charlotte. 


Ingredients —One-third of a box of gelatine, 

One-third of a cup of cold water, 

One-third of a cup of boiling 
water, 

One cup of sugar, 

Juice of one lemon, 

One cup of orange juice and 
pulp, 

Whites of three eggs, 

Lady fingers or sponge cake. 


Line a mould or bowl with lady fingers, 
slices of sponge cake or sections of oranges. 
Soak the gelatine in cold water until soft, 
Pour on the boiling water, add the sugar and 
the lemon juice. Strain and add the orange 
juice and pulp with a little of the grated rind. 
Cool in a pan of ice water. Beat the whites 
of the eggs stiff, and when the orange jelly 
begins to harden beat it until light. Add the 
beaten whites, and beat together until stiff 
enough to drop. Pour into the mould. 


Candied or Crystallized Fruit or Nuts. 


Ingredients —One cupful of granulated sugar, 
One cupful of boiling water, 
Oranges, white grapes, any small 
fruit or nuts. 

Boil the sugar and water together for half 
an hour. Then dip the point of a skewer into 
the syrup and then into cold water. If the 
thread formed breaks off brittle, the syrup is 
ready. The syrup must never be stirred, and 
must boil slowly, not furiously, When done, 
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set the saucepan in boiling water, or pour the 
syrup into a bowl placed in hot water, to keep 
the syrup from candying. Take the prepared 
fruit or nuts on the point of a large needle or 
fine skewer, dip them into the syrup, and then 
lay them on a dish which has been lightly 
buttered ; or string them on a thread, and after 
dipping in the syrup, suspend them by the 
thread. When oranges are used, divide them 
into eighths and wipe off all moisture. Cherries 
should be stoned, grapes removed from their 
stems. English walnuts are especially nice 
prepared in this manner. 


Peanut Candy. 


Ingredients.—Two quarts of peanuts, 
Two pounds of light brown 
sugar, ° 
Water, 
The white of one egg. 

Shell and hull the peanuts after they have 
been roasted, boil the sugar in a preserving 
kettle wtth enough water to wet it thoroughly, 
and form a syrup; when.the sugar begins to 
boil, throw in the white of egg to clear it; 
strain it, and try if it is done enough, by drop- 
ping a little of the sugar into cold water; if it 
hardens, it is sufficiently boiled and must be 
taken from the fire. The blanched nuts must 
be stirred thoroughly through the sugar; wet 
with a brush a marble slab or sheet of tin, free 
from all grease, and drop the hot mixture upon 
it, flatten into small oblong blocks; when cold 
take them off with a knife. 


Maple Sugar Caramels. 


Ingredients —Two pounds of maple sugar, 
One quart of rich milk. 

Break the maple sugar into small pieces, 
and put into a pan on the fire with the milk; 
the pan must be deep enough to allow the sugar 
to expand as it boils; stir without ccasing; 
test as usual in cold water, and when it is 
sufficiently brittle it is done; then pour into 
square buttered pans, gnd score with a knife 
into small tablets. 


Parlor Candy. 


Ingredients—One pound of triple XXX, or 
confectioners’ sugar, 
Vanilla or other flavoring, 
The white of one egg, 
One large tablespoonful of water. 
Beat the white of the egg very light, add 
the water and then the sugar, gradually mixing 
until it becomes a smooth paste. Flavor with 
vanilla or to taste. If this thins it too much, 
add a little more sugar. Mould and stand in 
a cool place about twenty minutes. For cream 
chocolates mould in balls and dip in melted 
chocolate. For solid chocolate mix grated 
chocolate with the paste. A great variety may 
be made by using walnuts, powdered almonds, 
or preserved fruits, 
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The New Leaf. 

It is a ponderous ledger that bears the 
record of fifty-six years of public life; but 
» there are plenty of clean new pages left, and 
we have just turned one. The balance for 
1885 has been finally footed up, and with a 
new pen and a new entry we open our ac- 
count with 1886. We hope that the future 
wears to all our subscribers a smiling face. 
In the rounds of daily life there are always 
many things for which to be thankful, but our 
lot is especially blest. So many kind things 
have been said abont GopEy’s LADY’s Book 
during the past year, that we feel quite puffed 
up with pride. Do not imagine, however 
that we shall rest satisfied with past achieve- 
ments. We have a different way of showing 
our appreciation. Genuine gratitude always 
seeks to merit the benefits bestowed, and it is 
our wish, during the coming year, to make 
such a record as will outvie our best efforts in 
the past. And just here, we would ask, 
whether you have seen our premium engrav- 
ing for 1886? “Sympathy,” a beautifully 
executed steel plate, has created a perfect 
furore, and we are assured, by all who have 
seen it, that this picture alone is worth the 
price of subscription. 

It is not our policy to tell in advance what 
we are going to do in pointed particulars. We 
believe in the sweetness of surprises, and have 
compounded some delightful ones for the 
coming year. Some bright and original stories 
will appear in our pages, telling contributions 
from the best writers, real art studies and illus- 
trations of special merit. We have engaged 
the very best ability in every department of 
our book, and will stand prepared to meet the 
harshest criticism. But that, we hope, will 
not be meted out to us. eGODEY’s desires to 
make a friend of everybody. It is not conducted 
on the principles of vituperative journalism, 
and does not live by the villainous system of 
stabbing its rivals in the back, or venting its 
spleen in ill-natured innuendos, else we might 
turn into ridicule some of our flatulent con- 
temporaries who help to gorge their literary 
pages with some of our rejected manuscripts. 


But GopeEy's LApy’s Book has nothing to do 
with anybody but itself. It starts out this 
year, perfectly independent and fearless, bent 
upon new triumphs, but only such as are 
honorable. Whatever it gets it wil] earn, 
often twice over, and no one need fear to 
bestow upon it good wishes for the new year. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


QVishing you a Happy Mew Wear, 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
is useful in-‘dyspepsia. It gives the stomach tone and 
imparts vigor to the whole system. 





Tissue Paper Work. 

The editors of GoDEY’s LApy’s Book desire 
to say that they have been so inundated with 
inquiries about the D. M. Company in con- 
sequence of the article “ A Quire of Tissue 
Paper”? in the December number of this 
magazine, that they have found it necessary to 
refer any further applicants to the advertise- 
ment of the Dennison Manufacturing Company 
on outside cover page. This company is the 
one referred to in the article. They keep on 
hand the best supplies of materials for tissue 
paper work, including imported paper of the 
finest assorted shades and quality. Sample 
illustrated catalogues will be furnished free by 
them on application. By a special arrange- 
ment any communications addressed to the 
D. M. Company by the subscribers of this 
magazine will receive prompt and particular 
attention. 

Beauty and Ease. 

It is always a bitter thing for a woman when 
she is forced to sacrifice the beauty of her 
shoes for the sake of being comfortable. Many 
will not do it, and, as a consequence, there 
are many silent groans going up hourly from 
vain and suffering women who find walking a 
serious business. The ‘Corset Shoe” which 
we advertise in this issue, is a new thing en- 
It combines comfort and shapeliness, 
but it is especially 


tirely. 
and is adapted to any foot ; 
designed for weak ankles either in adults or 
It is just the thing for the little 
ones who are learning to walk, while those 
who fancy roller or ice skating find it a great 
It sustains the ankles comfortably with- 


children. 


boon. 

out undue pressure or stiffness, and is alto- 

gether one of the most successful inventions out. 
Dainty Table Ware. 

The comparative cheapness of pretty china 
has made it the coveted acquisition of every 
attractive household. If bought with discre- 
tion, dainty table appointments may be col- 
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fected without extravagance or a very great 
outlay. Hadley’s China Store, No. 1-17 
Cooper Institute, New York City, furnishes 
complete outfits of any description in French 
china and best porcelain, plain or decorated. 
Their ware represents the newest designs in 
plain white and many artistic novelties in 
decorated china. Those who contemplate 
housekeeping may find also a desirable stock 
of furnishing goods at the same place. This 
firm pays special attention to orders from a 
distance. They pack and place goods on the 
steamer or cars free of extra charge. A cata- 
logue with illustrations and price list will be 
mailed free to any address on application, and 
orders will be received C. O. D. or by post- 
office draft. 


A Good Thing to Wear. 


No one disputes the fact that a fine Henri- 
etta cloth is one of the best investments which 
a lady can make. There is nothing which 
wears better, looks more quietly elegant, or 
makes up prettier. The famous Si/é Warp 
Henriettas made by Priestley are especially no- 
ted for these qualities, and are without supe- 
tiors in the market. They are woven under 
the best conditions, out of fine Australian 
wool, and dyed standard shades of black, 
which can always be matched if the dress is 
ever made over and new material is desired. 
Any lady who needs a nice black suit should 
look at Priestley’s Silk Warp Henriettas before 
deciding upon any other fabric. 


Bits of Science. 


Pasteur seems to have demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of preventing hydrophobia by inocula- 
tion with a cultivated virus. 

It is once more stated that signs of life have 


been discovered on a planet; Mars being now 
the subject of the report. 

A Cyprus paper says that a careful search 
fails to identify the spot where Gen. Cesnola 
claims he found the antiquities now in the 
New York Metropolitan Art Museum, and the 
gentlemen engaged in the search appear to 
think the place only exists in the General’s im- 
agination. 

The London Zancet advocates the use of 
coats of different thicknesses, instead of the 
the present custom of overcoats, and traces 
many colds to the latter habit. 


Travelers in the Himalaya region have 
observed several peaks which were apparently 
higher than Mount Everest. 

Dr. Chapman, of “ ice-bag’’ fame, claims * 
that the application of an “ice-bag” to the 
spine will cure cholera. 

The Frenchman who predicted severe dis- 
turbances just before the Java and other earth- 
quakes, prophesies serious similar troubles in 
1886. 

Dr. Schliemann has unearthed a complete 
palace of the prehistoric kings of Argus. 

Dr. Wilder, of Cornell University, in lectur- 
ing upon the manitee, cited the animal as an 
instance of retrogression. 

A German hygienist asserts that night air is 
injurious only in swampy regions, and that 
open windows will do good rather than harm. 

Mr. Preece, the electrician, recommends 
strict attention to the following points in at- 
taching lightning conductors to houses: Unless 
well soldered there should be no joint. Chain- 
link, braided rope, and the like, should be 
avoided. Each conductor must have a good 
and separate ground connection. The straighter 
the conductor the better; all acute angles 
should be avoided. The conductor used, should 
not be insulated. Telegraphic wire one-fourth 
of an inch in diameter is the best material. 
The area protected is estimated at equal to the 
height of the conductor above the ground. ’ 

There is good ground for believing that one 
time the Mediterranean was divided from the 
Atlantic by a strip of land. 

Ferran’s system of inoculation for cholera is 
a failure. 

A new and active volcano has been discov- 
ered in Sicily. 

Asphaltum varnish is said to be an excellent 
disinfectant, and a coat of it given to fur- 
niture will not only destroy germs, but repel 
insects. 

The Boston Board of Health declares that 
in a majority of cases typhoid fever is caused 
by the use of impure water. 

Professor Putnam puts little faith in the 
antiquity of the human skull found with the re- 
mains of the mammoth at Shrewsbury, Mass. 

The London Afedica/ Times remarks that 
firing gunpowder laid on a snake bite often 
cures. 

Experiments conducted by the Dutch State 
Railroad result in the proof that red lead is the 
paint most preservative of iron. 
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It is asserted that the deadly carbonic oxide 
cannot pass through cast, iron furnaces if the 
joints be gas-tight. 

The American Architect is authority for the 
statement that the hand-grenades for extin- 
guishing fire do not give out “any of those 
efficacious gases which they are popularly sup- 
posed to contain, and that they possess no more 
virtue than a bottle of salt and water or alum 
solution.” 

Mr. W. Crookes reported to the Academy 
of Sciences, Paris, that the convulsions of 
spectrum analysis are liable to serious error 
unless carefully watched by chemists. 

Recent observations show that Niagara is re- 
ceding at the rate of two and three-fourths feet 
each year, instead of one foot as Sir Charles 
Lyell asserted. 


Farm Notes. 


Bee-keepers must not forget to set traps this 
month for rats and mice. Now is the time, 
too, to get any new hives or boxes needed. 
Do not wait for the season before getting them 
ready. 

The French dress their fowls for market by 
dry-picking them, turning the wings under the 
back, and shoving the thighs under the skin of 
the body, and tying the ends of the “drum- 
sticks” to the tail-piece. The breast-bune is 
then pressed down till the ribs crack and the 
breast settles about an inch. A bandage is 
wound around the fowl to keep itin this shape 
till it is cold and stiff. The neck is sometimes 
crowded back under the skin of the breast 
and tied there. When the fowl is cold and 
stiff, it is released from the bandage and put 
upon a tray, where it looks unusually plump 
and inviting. 

Chrysanthemums, when out of flower, should 
be cut away and put in the cellar. Water only 
enough to keep the roots alive. 

Seventy degrees is sufficient heat for win- 
dow gardening, allowing fifteen less at night, 
Water should be constantly evaporated on a 
stove where that means of heating is used. 


Winter dairying pays better and is less prac- 
tised than summer dairying. Experience shows 
that a calf born in the fall, if well kept, will 
make a better cow than a spring-raised one; 
besides, a cow that calves in the fall, and is 
well cared for, will produce more milk, both 
in quantity and value, during the year, than 
one that calves in the spring. 








Cows may be fed with advantage in winter 
on the following feed: five pounds of hay or 
good corn fodder, cut up fine and wetted with 
warm water, mixed with four pounds of mixed 
corn-meal and fine bran or coarse middlings, 
Feed this twice a day, and give five pounds of 
good clover hay, with any roots provided at 
noon. A cow so fed, if well stabled, will 
produce well all winter. 

Use hard wood or corn cobs to smoke ham 
or beef. 

To secure good rennet, use the fourth or di- 
gestive stomach of deacon calves or of fat 
veals (fed only on milk). The stomach is 
emptied, but not washed. It is distended by 
pushing a slender twig, in the form of a loop, 
into the opening. The twig is secured at the 
ends, the stomach filled with salt, and dried by 
hanging upin acloset. Age makes it stronger. 
Two square inches of this stomach, steeped in a 
quart of brine, will serve for a hundred pounds 
of milk. 

Oats are the best food for horses. Barley 
comes next. Indian corn is but a poor substitute 
for either. A horse should have hay first, 
then grain, and water when the food is di- 
gested, or he may be watered half an hour 
before feeding. Do not feed a horse when he 
is warm, or work him after a full meal. If 
properly fed in the morning and evening, a 
horse can go eight or ten hours without 
feeding. 

A well-known authority on agricultural 
matters, says, in regard toseeds: “In keeping 
seeds during winter, we wish the embryo to 
remain perfectly dormant, hence, we must 
preserve them from those influences that pro- 
mote vegetation. Moisture and a high tem- 
perature must be especially avoided. On the 
other hand, too great dryness, and a too low a 
temperature, will injure, if not destroy the 
embryo plant within the seed, for though dor- 
mant, it is not dead. Entire exclusion of the 
air is not desirable. Seeds kept in closely 
stoppered bottles often fail. The ordinary 
method of keeping them in paper bags, for 
small quantities, and in sacks of coarse fabric 
for large ones, is found to be the best, as it 
secures dryness, and does not entirely exclude 
the air. The exposure to a high temperature 
for a long time, or to a very low one, is inju- 
rious. The most suitable temperature is just 
above the freezing point, or about forty 
degrees. An inner closet or room, which is 
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not heated, will be better than a warm dwell- 
jng-room or kitchen. The number of years 
that seeds contain their germinative power, 
varies greatly. Parsnip seed will not usually 
grow after the first year, while seeds of cucum- 
ber and others of that family, are good for ten 
years and more. With the exception of par- 
snip, all other ordinary vegetable seeds, if well 
kept, are good at the end of two or three years. 


BOOK TABLE. 


A STRONG-MINDED WoMAN ; OR, TWo YEARS 
AFTER. By William A. Hammond. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. One vol., 
cloth, 503 pp. 

This fourth book of Dr. Hammond's is a 
sequel to his first, “‘ Lal,” but is so indepen- 
dently treated that either work is complete in 
itself, “A Strong-Minded Woman ”’ is a good 
story, of the natural American school, forcibly 
told with a talent for realism that ‘presents 
itself in some striking characters and descrip- 
tions which are both graphic and picturesque, 
Dr. Hammond’s power as a story-writer is of 
the cumulative kind and does not pall on the 
fancy. 


MarvujA. By Bret Harte. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston and New York. One vol., 
cloth, 271 pp. 

“Maruja”’ isthename of a beautiful Spanish- 
American girl, living in a fine casa on the 
borders of Mexico. A picturesque tramp who 
wanders that way becomes the object of her 
adoration, and turns out to be the son ofa rich 
speculator, heir at last to a large fortune and 
the accepted lover of Maruja. The story is a 
very sensational one, but redeemed from trashi- 
ness by a worthy style. There are in it all the 
dramatic elements of a traditional curse, a 
murder and the thrilling accomplishment of 
retributive justice. The characters are sketched 
rather lightly but still with effect, and the story 
is apt to be popular. 


THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY Moun: 
TAINS. By Charles Egbert Craddock. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 
One vol., cloth, 308 pp., price, $1.25. 

Miss Murfree’s (Charles Egbert Craddock’s) 
Stories have attained such wide and well- 
merited popularity, that the announcement of a 
new novel from her pen, is received with de- 
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light. This last book is another clever effort 
in character and dialect. The scene is again 
laid in the mountains of Tennessee, and carried 
on with a spirit and power that will eventually 
place the writer among our American classics, 
if such a place has not been already accorded 
to her. 


By Brander Matthews. 
One 


THE LAST MEETING. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
vol., cloth, 268 pp., price, $1.00. 


In this book, Mr. Matthews has seen fit to 
jntroduce a highly sensational element, 7. ¢., 
the kidnapping of a man by his enemy, and 
the shipment of the victim on the high seas. 
‘The Last Meeting,” that inspires the title is 
one between the hero, Frederick Olyphant, and 
his sweetheart, Winifred Marshall—a lover’s 
quarrel infact. The girl is plungedinto a woe- 
ful experience through the disappearance of her 
lover, who is given up for dead, and the happy 
dénouement at the end of the story stands out 
in highrelief. The incidents are rather sharply 
contrasted with Mr. Matthews’ easy, jovial 
style, which seems to come into better play in 
shorter stories. There are several good, though 
easily sketched characters whom we have met 
before—Pussy Palmer, Mr. Hobson—Chol- 
mondeley, Uncle Larry and others. 


RosEs oF SHADOW. By T. R. Sullivan. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. One 
vol., cloth, 270 pp., price, $1. 

This is a Boston story, an amalgamation of 
society and culture which is rather diverting. 
The conversations have an amount of vacuity 
that is quite natural, and though not so absorb- 
ing as “ bookish ’’ talk, is decidedly more real, 
and consequently artistic. The author’s little 
personal touches in between are good; but it is 
not a book to weigh heavily on one’s mind— 
only a bit of pleasant reading which will make 
friends among the lovers of novels. 

Poems by Mary Brad- 


by Dorothy Holroyd. 
One vol., cloth, 64 


HIDDEN SWEETNESS. 
ley. Illustrated 
Roberts Bros., Boston. 
pp., price, $1.25. 
These charming little poems have in them a 

tender solemnity that one rarely meets by 

chance. The book is one that appeals to the 


sweetly serious side of one’s nature; there are 
lines in it that have the inspired gift of conso- 
lation, while others breathe forth the most gen- 
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tle lessons in patience to the weak and faint- 
ing. Mrs. Bradley has the gift of rhythm 
very decidedly ; the simple flow of her words 
would be pleasing, if they were not coupled 
with beautiful and poetic thoughts. The 
poems “In Silence,” ‘The Canticle of 

Spring,” “Summer Winds,’ “My Grape 

Vine,” and “The Song in the Dark,” are 

especially sweet. 

** No heart will break 
With sorrow hidden for love’s sake ; 
The pain we bear 
Insilence, lest our dear ones share 
It’s anguish with a yearning vajn 
Tocomfort us, is blessed pain,”’ 

A CENTURY OF DisHoNnor. A Sketch of the 
United States Government’s Dealings with 
Some of the Indian Tribes. By Helen 
Jackson (H.H.). Roberts Brothers, Bos- 
ton. One vol., cloth, 514 pp. 

This last work of Mrs. Jackson’s is a graphic 
history of the atrocities which are brought to 
light in “Ramona,” and the facts set forth 
by the writer in unequivocal language backed 
by statistics, may well make the young 
blood of America thrill with shame. In the 
far West and South, beyond the observation of 
the generous masses, we have for years been 
nurturing an evil scarcely less disgraceful than 
slavery. Mrs. Jackson’s book is written with 
the clearness and force that always character- 
ized her writings, and we hope it will find its 
way into the hands of those who have the 
power to remedy the great wrong it denounces. 


Our FATHER IN HEAVEN. The Lord’s Prayer 
in a Series of Sonnets. By William C. 
Richards. One vol., cloth, 30 pp., price 
$1.50. 

This is one of the most beautiful gift books 
for the holidays that we have seen this year. 
The illustrations, by well-known artists, are 
beautifully executed, and the typography of the 
book is perfect. Mr. Richards’ exquisite elab- 
oration of the Lord’s Prayer is one of the finest 
bits of sonnet writing we have had for a long 
time. This charming book is sold in Philadel- 
phia by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 715 and 717 
Market street, and will make a suitable gift for 
any tay in the year. 

As WE WENT MARCHING ON. A Story of 
the War. By G. W. Hosmer, M. D. Har- 
per & Bros., New York. One vol., cloth, 
310 pp- 


Another story of war times comes to us as q 
bold venture from one who does not fear to 
handle a threadbare theme. But being a 
good story, and having the novelty of being 
written from the Southern side, it holds its own 
securely. ‘As We Went Marching On,” isa 
spirited tale that weaves romance very skillfully 
among the thrilling episodes of history. It has 
the merit, moreover, of being within the ken of 
young people, while it is not by any means 
beneath the notice of older readers. 

A large number of the books reviewed this 
month, have come to us through the agency of 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 
who have one of the largest book exchanges 
in this country. Any works that our subseri- 
bers may desire, can be procured through them 
or us, on satisfactory terms, and will be sent 
by mail or express, C. O. D., or by P. O. order. 


Acknowledgments. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New York 
and Boston. 


UNCLE Tom’s CABIN; or, LIFE AMONG THE 
LowLy. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. New 
Edition. One vol., cloth, 500 pp., price 
$2.00. 

THE WHITNEY CALENDAR and THE EMER- 
SON CALENDAR for 1886. 

From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

CoMMON SENSE IN THE NwurRSERY. By 
Marian Harland. One vol., cloth, 205 pp. 
price $1.00. 

A LAYMAN’s STUDY OF ‘THE’ ENGLISH 
BisLE. By Frances Bowen, LL.D. One 
vol., cloth, 145 pp., price $1.00. 

RUDDER GRANGE. By Frank R. Stockton. 
One vol., cloth, 322 pp., price $2.00. 


From Roberts Brothers, Boston, Mass. 


SUGAR AND SPICE AND ALL THAT's NICE, 
Selected by the Editor of “Quiet Hours.” 
One vol., cloth, 186 pp., price $1.25. 


THE Joyous Story oF Toro. By Laura E. 
Richards, With Illustrations by E. H. Gar- 
rett. One vol., cloth, 226 pp., price $1.50. 


THE Louisa A. ALCOTT CALENDAR for 1886. 
Price $1.00. 

Mrs. HERNDON’s INcoME. By Helen Camp- 
bell. One vol., cloth, 534 pp., price $1.50 
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From T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 


WorTH THE WooInc. By Lady Gladys 


Hamilton. Paper cover, price, 25 cents. 

MAM’ZELLE EUGEENIE. 
Paper cover, 25 cents. 

THE RABBI’s SPELL. 
mance. D. Appleton & Co., New York. One 
vol., paper cover, I9I pp., price, 25 cents. 

WitHouT A Compass. By Frederick B. Van 
Vorst. D. Appleton & Co., New York: 
One vol., cloth, 414 pp. 


By Henry Gréville. 


A Russo-Jewish Ro- 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY CALENDAR FOR 1886. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. Price, 
$1.00. 

THE NEw DEPARTURE. A _ natural system 
of learning writing, spelling, English gram- 
mar and punctuation at the same time. By 
J. D. Slocum. E.R. Pelton & Co., 25 Bond 
street, New York, price $1.00. 

THE ETHICS OF GEORGE ELIOT’s WORKS. 
By the late John Crombie Brown. George 
H. Buchanan & Co., Philadelphia. Ona 
vol., cloth, 111 pp. 

THE FAMILY MEDICAL GUIDE. Edited by 
Edwin Lankester, M. D., F.R. S., etc., ete. 
E. R. Pelton & Co., New York. One vol., 
cloth, 496 pp. 


From Wm. S. Gottsberger, New York. 


ELIZABETH ; OR, THE EXILES OF SIBERIA. 
One vol., cloth, 149 pp. 

A PoLiticaAL CRIME. By A. M. Gibson. One 
vol., cloth, 402 pp. 

CONSPIRACY. 
Badeau. 


A Cuban Romance. By Adam 
R. Worthington, New York. One 
vol., cloth, 324 pp. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston, Massachu- 
Setts : 


THE GLOBE DRAMA. 
M. Baker. 
$1.50. 


Original Plays by Geo. 
One vol., cloth, 55 pp., price 


Five MINUTE DECLAMATIONS. Selected and 
adapted by Walter K. Fobes. One vol., 
cloth, 194 pp., price 50 cents. 

THE PopuLaR SPEAKER. By George M. Ba- 
ker. One vol., cloth, 125 pp., price $1.00. 
ACapTive oF Love. 
ese Romance. By Edward Greey. 

vol., cloth, 274 pp., price $1.50. 


Founded on a Japan- 
One 
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TEN Boys WHo LIVED ON THE ROAD FROM 
LonG AGo TILL Now. By Jane Andrews. 
One vol., cloth, 240 pp., price $1.00. 


THE READING CLuB. Nos. 15 and16. Edited 
Fifty Selections of 
Paper cover, price 15 


by George M. Baker. 
Prose and Poetry. 
cents each. 


From Harper & Brothers, New York. 


AT THE RED GLOVE. One -vol., cloth, 246 pp. 


Upon A Cast. By Charlotte Dunning. One 
vol., cloth, 330 pp. 


City BALLADs. By Will Carleton. One vol., 


cloth, 173 pp. 

FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION, No. 3. 
Two Hundred Selections. One vol., cloth, 
176 pp. 

Drew DRAKE AND His NETs. 
Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 
vol., cloth, 384 pp. 


Presbyterian 
One 


TELL Your Wire. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
One vol., paper cover, 284 pp., price 50 
cents. 


The Smile. 


Our steel engraved frontispiece this month 
is a very humorous illustration of two lines 
from Goldsmith’s poem, “ The Deserted Vil- 
lage: 

“¢ Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he.”’ 


” 


The picture represents eight small boys of 
various ages and conditions, seated on a lowly 
bench at school. A juvenile titter is going the 
rounds, and the author has cleverly set forth 
the art of smiling as it is achieved by youth of 
from six totwelve. The poses of the boys are 
excellent: one is holding on his knees a slate, 
on which is a crude caricature of the stern 


pedagogue; another is sulking in a corner 
under a dunce’s cap; another is solacing the 


face ache by munching an apple; another is 
holding fast to his bag of marbles, while all are 
smiling with the easy, spontaneous mirth of 
childhood. Mr. Webster, the artist, has made 
a fine study of school life in a country town a 
century ago, and we take pleasure in reproduc- 
ing his excellent work in the steel engraving 
which we offer to our subscribers with this 
month's issue. 
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|FRED Brown's" 
GINGER 


WILL Cure Cramp and 
Colic. 


WILL relieve Hatulence 
from over cating. 


WILL serve better than 
mustard in a foot 


bath. 


jUsed on Hlannel instead 
of a Mustard Plaster, 
WILL redden the skin: 


WILL NOT blister. 
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It is asserted that the deadly carbonic oxide 
cannot pass through cast iron furnaces if the 
joints be gas-tight. 

The American Architect is authority for the 
statement that the hand-grenades for extin- 
guishing fire do not give out “any of those 
efficacious gases which they are popularly sup- 
posed to contain, and that they possess no more 
virtue than a bottle of salt and water or alum 
solution.” 

Mr. W. Crookes reported to the Academy 
of Sciences, Paris, that the convulsions of 
spectrum analysis are liable to serious error 
unless carefully watched by chemists. 

Recent observations show that Niagara is re- 
ceding at the rate of two and three-fourths feet 
each year, instead of one foot as Sir Charles 
Lyell asserted. 


Farm Notes. 


Bee-keepers must not forget to set traps this 
month for rats and mice. Now is the time, 
too, to get any new hives or boxes needed. 
Do not wait for the season before getting them 
ready. 

The French dress their fowls for market by 
dry-picking them, turning the wings under the 
back, and shoving the thighs under the skin of 
the body, and tying the ends of the “drum- 
sticks” to the tail-piece. The breast-bone is 
then pressed down till the ribs crack and the 
breast settles about an inch. A bandage ‘is 
wound around the fowl to keep itin this shape 
till it is cold and stiff. The neck is sometimes 
crowded back under the skin of the breast 
and tied there. When the fowl is cold and 
stiff, it is released from the bandage and put 
upon a tray, where it looks unusually plump 
and inviting. 

Chrysanthemums, when out of flower, should 
be cut away and put in the cellar. Water only 
enough to keep the roots alive. 

Seventy degrees is sufficient heat for win- 
dow gardening, allowing fifteen less at night, 
Water should be constantly evaporated on a 
stove where that means of heating is used. 

Winter dairying pays better and is less prac- 
tised than summer dairying. Experience shows 
that a calf born in the fall, if well kept, will 
make a better cow than a spring-raised one; 
besides, a cow that calves in the fall, and is 
well cared for, will produce more milk, both 
in quantity and value, during the year, than 
one that calves in the spring. 


Cows may be fed with advantage in winter 
on the following feed: five pounds of hay or 
good corn fodder, cut up fine and wetted with 
warm water, mixed with four pounds of mixed 
corn-meal and fine bran or coarse middlings. 
Feed this twice a day, and give five pounds of 
good clover hay, with any roots provided at 
noon. A cow so fed, if well stabled, will 
produce well all winter. 

Use hard wood or corn cobs to smoke ham 
or beef. 

To secure good rennet, use the fourth or di- 
gestive stomach of deacon calves or of fat 
veals (fed only on milk). The stomach is 
emptied, but not washed. It is distended by 
pushing a slender twig, in the form of a loop, 
into the opening. The twig is secured at the 
ends, the stomach filled with salt, and dried by 
hanging upin acloset. Age makes it stronger. 
Two square inches of this stomach, steeped in a 
quart of brine, will serve for a hundred pounds 
of milk. 

Oats are the best food for horses. Barley 
comes next. Indian corn is but a poor substitute 
for either. A horse should have hay first, 
then grain, and.water when the food is di- 
gested, or he may be watered half an hour 
before feeding. Do not feed a horse when he 
is warm, or work him after a full meal. If 
properly fed in the morning and evening, a 
horse can go eight or ten hours without 
feeding. 

A well-known authority on agricultural 
matters, says, in regard toseeds: “In keeping 
seeds during winter, we wish the embryo to 
remain perfectly dormant, hence, we must 
preserve them from those influences that pro- 
mote vegetation. Moisture and a high tem- 
perature must be especially avoided. On the 
other hand, too great dryness, and a too low a 
temperature, will injure, if not destroy the 
embryo plant within the seed, for though dor- 
mant, it is not dead. Entire exclusion of the 
air is not desirable. Seeds kept in closely 
stoppered bottles often fail. The ordinary 
method of keeping them in paper bags, for 
small quantities, and in sacks of coarse fabric 
for large ones, is found to be the best, as it 
secures dryness, and does not entirely exclude 
the air. The exposure to a high temperature 
for a long time, or to a very low one, is inju- 
rious. The most suitable temperature is just 
above the freezing point, or about forty 
degrees. An inner closet or room, which is 
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not heated, will be better than a warm dwell- 
ing-room or kitchen. The number of years 
that seeds contain their germinative power, 
varies greatly. Parsnip seed will not usually 
grow after the first year, while seeds of cucum- 
ber and others of that family, are good for ten 
years and more. With the exception of par- 
snip, all other ordinary vegetable seeds, if well 
kept, are good at the end of two or three years. 


BOOK TABLE. 


A STRONG-MINDED WOMAN ; OR, TWO YEARS 
AFTER. By William A. Hammond. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. One vol., 
cloth, 503 pp. 

This fourth book of Dr. Hammond’s is a 
sequel to his first, “‘ Lal,” but is so indepen- 
dently treated that either work is complete in 
itself, “A Strong-Minded Woman ” is a good 
story, of the natural American school, forcibly 
told with a talent for realism that presents 
itself in some striking characters and descrip- 
tions which are both graphic and picturesque, 
Dr. Hammond’s power as a story-writer is of 
the cumulative kind and does not pall on the 
fancy. 


MarvjA. By Bret Harte. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston and New York. One vol., 
cloth, 271 pp. 

“ Maruja”’ isthename of a beautiful Spanish- 
American girl, living in a fine casa on the 
borders of Mexico. A picturesque tramp who 
wanders that way becomes the object of her 
adoration, and turns out to be the son of a rich 
speculator, heir at last to a large fortune and 
the accepted lover of Maruja. The story is a 
very sensational one, but redeemed from trashi- 
ness by a worthy style. There are in it all the 
dramatic elements of a traditional curse, a 
murder and the thrilling accomplishment of 
retributive justice. The characters are sketched 
rather lightly but still with effect, and the story 
is apt to be popular. 


THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY Moun- 
TAINS. By Charles Egbert Craddock. Hough- 
.ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 

One vol., cloth, 308 pp., price, $1.25. 

Miss Murfree’s (Charles Egbert Craddock’s) 
Stories have attained such wide and well- 
merited popularity, that the announcement of a 
new novel from her pen, is received with de- 
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light. This last book is another clever effort 
in character and dialect. The scene is again 
laid in the mountains of Tennessee, and carried 
on with a spirit and power that will eventually 
place the writer among our American classics, 
if such a place has not been already accorded 
to her. 


By Brander Matthews. 
One 


THE LAsT MEETING. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
vol., cloth, 268 pp., price, $1.00. 


In this book, Mr. Matthews has seen fit to 
jntroduce a highly sensational element, 7. ¢., 
the kidnapping of a man by his enemy, and 
the shipment of the victim on the high seas. 
‘‘ The Last Meeting,” that inspires the title is 
one between the hero, Frederick Olyphant, and 
his sweetheart, Winifred Marshall—a lover’s 
quarrel infact. The girl is plungedinto a woe- 
ful experience through the disappearance of her 
lover, who is given up for dead, and the happy 
dénouement at the end of the story stands out 
in highrelief. The incidents are rather sharply 
contrasted with Mr. Matthews’ easy, jovial 
style, which seems to come into better play in 
shorter stories. There are several good, though 
easily sketched characters whom we have met 
before—Pussy Palmer, Mr. Hobson—Chol- 
mondeley, Uncle Larry and others. 


Roses oF SHADOW. By T. R. Sullivan. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. One 
vol., cloth, 270 pp., price, $1. 

This is a Boston story, an amalgamation of 
society and culture which is rather diverting. 
The conversations have an amount of vacuity 
that is quite natural, and though not so absorb- 
ing as “ bookish” talk, is decidedly more real, 
and consequently artistic. The author’s little 
personal touches in between are good; butit is 
not a book to weigh heavily«n one’s mind— 
only a bit of pleasant reading which will make 
friends among the lovers of novels. 


HIDDEN SWEETNESS. Poems by Mary Brad- 
ley. Illustrated by Dorothy Holroyd. 
Roberts Bros., Boston. One vol., cloth, 64 
pp., price, $1.25. 

These charming little poems have in them a 
tender solemnity that one rarely meets by 
chance. The book is one that appeals to the 
sweetly serious side of one’s nature ; there are 
lines in it that have the inspired gift of conso- 
lation, while others breathe forth the most gen- 
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tle lessons in patience to the weak and faint- 
ing. Mrs. Bradley has the gift of rhythm 
very decidedly; the simple flow of her words 
would be pleasing, if they were not coupled 
with beautiful The 
poems “In Silence,’ “The Canticle of 

Spring,” “Summer Winds,” “My Grape 

Vine,” and “The Song in the Dark,” are 

especially sweet. 

** No heart will break 
With sorrow hidden for love's sake ; 
The pain we bear 
Insilence, lest our dear ones share 
It’s anguish with a yearning vajn 
Tocomfort us, is blessed pain,’’ 

A CENTURY OF DisHonor. A Sketch of the 
United States Government’s Dealings with 
Some of the Indian Tribes. By Helen 
Jackson (H.H.). Roberts Brothers, Bos- 

One vol., cloth, 514 pp. 


and poetic thoughts. 


” 


ton. 

This last work of Mrs. Jackson’s is a graphic 
history of the atrocities which are brought to 
light in “Ramona,” and the facts set forth 
by the writer in unequivocal language backed 
by statistics, may well make the young 
blood of America thrill with shame. In the 
far West and South, beyond the observation of 
the generous masses, we have for years been 
nurturing an evil scarcely less disgraceful than 
slavery. Mrs. Jackson’s book is written with 
the clearness and force that always character- 
ized her writings, and we hope it will find its 
way into the hands of those who have the 
power to remedy the great wrong it denounces. 


Our FATHER IN HEAVEN. The Lord’s Prayer 
in a Series of Sonnets. By William C. 
Richards. One vol., cloth, 30 pp., price 
$1.50. 

This is one of the most beautiful gift books 
for the holidays that we have seen this year. 
The illustrations, *by well-known artists, are 
beautifully executed, and the typography of the 
book is perfect. Mr. Richards’ exquisite elab- 
oration of the Lord’s Prayer is one of the finest 
bits of sonnet writing we have had for a long 
time. This charming book is sold in Philadel- 
phia by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 715 and 717 
Market street, and will make a suitable gift for 
any day in the year. 


As WE WENT MARCHING ON. A Story of 


the War. By G. W. Hosmer, M. D. Har- 
per & Bros., New York. One vol., cloth, 


310 pp. 
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Another story of war times comes to us as a 
bold venture from one who does not fear to 
threadbare theme. 


handle a But being a 


good story, and having the novelty of being 


written from the Southern side, it holds its own 
securely. ‘As We Went Marching On,” is a 
spirited tale that weaves romance very skillfully 
among the thrilling episodes of history. It has 
the merit, moreover, of being within the ken of 
young people, while it is not by any means 
beneath the notice of older readers. 

A large number of the books reviewed this 
month, have come to us through the agency of 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 
who have one of the largest book exchanges 
in this country. 
bers may desire, can be procured through them 
or us, on satisfactory terms, and will be sent 
by mail or express, C. O. D., or by P. O. order. 


Any works that our subscri- 


Acknowledgments. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New York 
and Boston. 

UNCLE Tom’s CABIN; or, LIFE AMONG THE 
LowLy. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. New 
Edition. One vol., cloth, 500 pp., price 
$2.00. 

THE WHITNEY CALENDAR and THE EMER- 
SON CALENDAR for 1886. 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


THE Nursery. By 
One vol., cloth, 205 pp., 


CoMMON' SENSE 
Marian Harland. 
price $1.00. 


IN 


A LayMAN’s STUDY OF ‘THE ENGLISH 
BIBLE. By Frances Bowen, LL.D. One 
vol., cloth, 145 pp., price $1.00. 

RUDDER GRANGE. By Frank R. Stockton. 
One vol., cloth, 322 pp., price $2.00. 


From Roberts Brothers, Boston, Mass. 


SUGAR AND SPICE AND ALL THAT’s NICE, 
Selected by the Editor of “Quiet Hours.” 
One vol., cloth, 186 pp., price $1.25. 

THE Joyous Story or Toto. By Laura E. 
Richards, With Illustrations by E. H. Gar- 
rett. One vol., cloth, 226 pp., price $1.50. ° 

THE Louisa A. ALcoTT CALENDAR for 1886. 
Price $1.00. 

Mrs. HERNDON’s INCOME. By Helen Camp- 
bell. One vol., cloth, 534 pp., price $1.50. 
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From T.B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 


WorTH THE Wootnc. By Lady Gladys 
Hamilton. Paper cover, price, 25 cents. 
MAM’ZELLE EUGEENIE. By Henry Gréville. 

Paper cover, 25 cents. 

Tue Rapsi’s SPELL. A Russo—Jewish Ro- 
mance. D. Appleton & Co., New York. One 
vol., paper cover, IgI pp., price, 25 cents. 

WitHouT A Compass. By Frederick B. Van 
Vorst. D. Appleton & Co., New York: 
One vol., cloth, 414 pp. 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY CALENDAR FOR 1886. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. Price, 
$1.00. 

THE NEw DEPARTURE. A _ natural system 
of learning writing, spelling, English gram- 
mar and punctuation at the same time. By 
J. D. Slocum. E. R. Pelton & Co., 25 Bond 
street, New York, price $1.00. 

THE ETHICS OF GEORGE ELIOT’s WorKs. 
By the late John Crombie Brown. George 
H. Buchanan & Co., Philadelphia. Ona 
vol., cloth, 111 pp. 

THE FAMILY MEDICAL GUIDE. Edited by 
Edwin Lankester, M. D., F.R. S., etc., etc. 
E. R. Pelton & Co., New York. One vol., 
cloth, 496 pp. 


From Wm. S. Gottsberger, New York. 


ELIZABETH ; OR, THE EXILES OF SIBERIA. 
One vol., cloth, 149 pp. 

A POLITICAL CRIME. By A. M. Gibson. One 
vol., cloth, 402 pp. 

Conspiracy. A Cuban Romance. By Adam 
Badeau. R. Worthington, New York. One 
vol., cloth, 324 pp. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston, Massachu- 
setts: 


THE GLOBE DRAMA. Original Plays by Geo. 
M. Baker. One vol., cloth, 55 pp., price 
$1.50. 

FIVE MINUTE DECLAMATIONS. 
adapted by Walter K. Fobes. 
cloth, 194 pp., price 50 cents. 

THE PopuLAR SPEAKER. By George M. Ba- 
ker. One vol., cloth, 125 pp., price $1.00. 


Selected and 
One vol., 


A CAPTIVE oF LOVE. 
ese Romance. By Edward Greey. 
vol., cloth, 274 pp., price $1.50. 


Founded on a Japan- 


One 
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TEN Boys WHo LIVED ON THE ROAD FROM 
LonG AGO TILL Now. By Jane Andrews. 
One vol., cloth, 240 pp., price $1.00. 


THE READING CLuB. Nos. 15 and16. Edited 
Fifty Selections of 
Paper cover, price 15 


by George M. Baker. 
Prose and Poetry. 
cents each. 


From Harper & Brothers, New York. 


AT THE RED GLOVE. One vol., cloth, 246 pp. 


Upon A Cast. By Charlotte Dunning. One 
vol., cloth, 330 pp. 


City BALLADs. By Will Carleton. One vol., 


cloth, 173 pp. 

FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION, No. 3. 
Two Hundred Selections. One vol., cloth, 
176 pp. 

DREW DRAKE AND His NETs. 
Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 
vol., cloth, 384 pp. 


Presbyterian 
One 


TELL Your Wire. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
One vol., paper cover, 284 pp., price 50 
cents. 


The Smile. 


Our steel engraved frontispiece this month 
is a very humorous illustration of two lines 
from Goldsmith’s poem, “The Deserted Vil- 


lage :” 
“ Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he.”’ 

The picture represents eight small boys of 
various ages and conditions, seated on a lowly 
bench at school. A juvenile titter is going the 
rounds, and the author has cleverly set forth 
the art of smiling as it is achieved by youth of 
from six totwelve. The poses of the boys are 
excellent: one is holding on his knees a slate, 
on which is a crude caricature of the stern 
pedagogue; another is sulking in a corner 
under a dunce’s cap; another is solacing the 
face ache by munching an apple; another is 
holding fast to his bag of marbles, while all are 
smiling with the easy, spontaneous mirth of 
childhood. Mr. Webster, the artist, has made 
a fine study of school life in a country town a 
century ago, and we take pleasure in reproduc- 
ing his excellent work in the steel engraving 
which we offer to our subscribers with this 
month’s issue. 
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Capyrtghted 


Without Doubt 


That poor fellow has some 
disease of the Liver or Kidneys. 
It is pitiful to see a man in such 
a condition. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Has relieved and cured hun- 
dreds of similar cases. 


Joun Wruik, 88 Moody st., Lowell, 
Mass., was troubled with want of appe- 
tite, oppressive weakness, and severe 
pains in the small of his back; all indi- 
cations of serious derangement of the 
kidneys and liver. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
made him a well man again. 

Fr. J. Horre, Kewaunee, Wis., suf- 
fered from bad action of the liver, having 
terrible headaches, and such pains in 
his back he could hardly walk. He was 
cured by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

JcLtes Y. GETCHELL, St. Louis, Mo., 
was a broken down man, for some years, 
from no other cause than derangement 
of the liver. He tried Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and says: ‘‘By the blessing of God 
it has cured me. I feel young again. 
The best that can be said of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla is not half good enough.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





Colds, Coughs, Bronchitis, 


And other affections of the Throat or Lungs, are speedily cured by the use of 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


This medicine is an anodyne expectorant, potent in its 


action to check the advance of disease, allaying all tendency to Inflammation and 
Consumption, and speedily restoring health to the afilicted. 


‘‘Last December I suffered severely 
from Bronchitis. My physician advised 
me to take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
which I did. The first dose relieved, 
and less than a bottle of this medicine 
cured me.” — E. D. Piper, Elgin, Ill. 


** Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral once saved 
my life. I had aconstant Cough, with 
Night Sweats, became greatly reduced 
in flesh, and was declining rapidly. One 
bottle of the Pectoral cured me.’ —A. J. 
Eidson, M. D., Middletown, Tenn. 


LUNG COMPLAINTS. 


“T have no hesitation in saying that I | 
regard Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral as the 
best remedy, within my knowledge, for 
the cure of Colds, Chronic Bronchitis, 
Coughs, and all diseases of the Throat 
and Lungs.’’— M. A. Rust, M. D., South 





Paris, Me. 


‘“‘About three years ago, as the re- 
sult of a bad Cold, I had a Cough, 
from which I could get no relief until 
I commenced using Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. One bottle of this medicine 
effected a complete cure.’”’—J. Tooley, 
Ironton, Mich. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





Lundborg’s Perfume, 


Edenia. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, 
Lundborg’s Perfume, 


Alpine Violet. 
Lily of the Valley. 


Lundborg’s Rhenish Cologne. 


A box containi 
Office (which sho 


Samples of all the above five articles prepaid to your rearest Railroad Express 
be named) for Fifty Cents —Money “dr, Stamps or Currency. 
Address: YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barelay Street, New Tork, 
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“Monarch of the Monthlies,” 
The Largest, Cheapest and Best Magazine. 


OVER 1,000,000 READERS; OVER 1500 PAGES; OVER 1000 PICTURES EACH YEAR. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
POPULAR MONTHLY 
continues to hold its 
place unchallenged at 
the head of the great 
magaz.nes for the peo- 
ple. It prints more 
matter, more pictures, 
and has more readers 
than any other. 


it 
Its \@ 
success has been whol- 23 
ly unprccedented, and %& 


* 


wit 
SG Peete! 


aS 
, 7 


Sy 
‘ 


A >> 


is due solely to sterling NC 
and positive merit. It Ty 


contains 


128 pages eons 
each month, and meets 2% 


the wants of every- a 


Each number 
a beautiful 


body. 
presents 


picture in color, a gem 
of art, and worth more 
than the entire price 
of the magazine. For 


¥ 1886 the aim of the 


publisher will be not 
only to hold the Pop- 
ULAR MONTHLY firmly 


» in the public favor, but 


to make it better than 
ever. 

New attractions, new 
writers, and new artists 
will be presented in its 
pages, and all the ex- 


= tensive resources of the 


well-known Publishing 
House placed at its 
disposal. 


The POPULAR MONTIILY is for sale by all Newsdealers, or will be sent postpaid to any address on receipt 
of subscription, #3 per year. Specimen copies, 15c. each, postpaid. 


Address, and send Post-otfice order or Check to 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, 53-55-57 Park Place, New York. 





~Ehrichs’ Fashion Quarterly | 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


50 cts. a year. 


ISSUED AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH SEASON. 


THE NEW PREMIUM LIST 
FOR 1886 


Will be isswed soon after New Year, and will contain an unusually 


extensive list of 


NEW AND INTERESTING BOOKS 


useful and ornamental articles, to be distributed as Premiums ta. 
Canvassers sending us clubs of Subscribers. 
Send your name and address at once and secure an early copy. 


Address, 


THE FASHION PUBLISHING CO. 


P.O. Box 3491, 


NEW YORK. 
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Equaled by 
None. 


RONG 


STEIN’S SAFETY 
Stocking Supporters. 


NO MORE BLOOD-STRANGLING 
GARTERS. 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE 
LEADING PHYSICIANS. 








Children’s one attachment, 8c a pair 

: two We “ 

Misses’ 9 “ 13el“* 

Ladies’ - . lie ° * 

] Misses’, with a belt, 2e¢ « 

Ladies’, ‘ ae 
Stocking, Abdominal, and 
f\ Catamenial Bandage Sup- 

é porter combined 50c 

— Health Skirt Supporter Be 

Brighton —— i ed ~~ « 


ALL FIRST. CLASS STORES, 
or on = 1 ae in 2c. stamps by 
S STEIN 


LE 
Sole Pe pF Manufacturer, 
178 Centre Street, New Yorn. 


‘ TTT 


A Casket of Silver Ware Free 

To any m who will show it to their aiinate our agent 

— orders. Give your nearest ex ‘ost Office address. 
Address CONN. M ANFG. CO., ARTFORD, CONN. 





| ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


A positive revolution in the treatment of 
Nose, Throat,and Lung Diseases, and, for 
' the purpose designed, as valuable a dis- 
covery as vaccination. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER! 


A Speedy, Positive and Permanent Cure for 
ms Catarrh, Bronchitis, As a, and 
Incipient Consumption.’ 


It is a hair pillow, with 
reservoirs of evaporating 
— the fumes or vapor 

which is inhaled all 
night long, whilst sleep- 
ing as usual, and without 
any discomfort. It is 
used only at night, and 
is perfectly safe to the 








(The above Picture shows a per- 

son using the Pillow-Inhaler.) most delicate. There is 
no stomach-dosing, douching or snuffing; but just as 
a smoky lamp will leave a deposit on a whitened wall, 


so the Pi_tow-INHALER, 
for eight hours at a time, 
CATARRH. 
BRONCHITIS. 


spreads a powerful healing 
balm or salve on the in- 
flamed inner coating of the 
diseased air-surfaces, from 
the nostrils to the bottom 
of the lungs, and hence into 
the blood. Old-fashioned 
inhalation, through a tube, for a few minutes a day, 
often cured. Think of eight hours constant action, 
on the same principle, but intensified a hundred- fold! 
There are no pipes or tubes. The medicine is breathed 
in, not swallowed, and goes right to the diseased 
parts. The testimony to its results is beyond all ques- 
| tion as attested by the experience of thousands. 

How. KE. L. Happen, Collector of the Port of New York, says: 
‘*T take pleasure in stating that the PrLtow-INHALER has 
of the greatest relief, and I believe of permanent benefit to my 
wife, who has been a great sufferer from Bronchial and Catarrhal 
Troubles, accompanied with distressing Asthma. oS recom- 
mend its use to all peonene 8 ae ith such maladies.” 

E. West 49th St., New York. 

Mrs. M.I. Pan... yornery Centre, Bucks Co., Lina 
‘Thad Catarrh for years, and was going into Consumption. he 
Priiow-Inmacer has wrought such a cure for me that I feel 
I cannot do too much to spread the knowledge of it to others.” 


4. E. Atpricu, M. D., 1519 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, 
says: ‘‘ I have used the Prttow-Inmaer in my practice, 
and I find it to be one of the best things for diseases of the 
respiratory passages. 

Unlike any other treatment ever known the 
Pi_ttow-INHALER cures cases apparently om the 
pale of hope. Send for Explanatory Pamphlet and 
Testimonials, 

THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 
1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, 25 East Fourteenth Street. 
Brancues :- Chicago, (Central Music Hall,) State and 
| { Randolph Streets. 


CONSUMPTION. 











mm HE KEYSTONE ee 







Will wash Cleaner, Easier, and wiih Less Injury 
bo Neg So any other in the World. We challenize 
any manufacturer to produ 


Washer that can be clamned to a 

tub lik | aoe © a Wringer. Made of 1 
galvanized, and will outlast any two wooden 

an Agents wanted. Exclusive Us Oo 

a Our agentsall over thecouu 

from $75 to $200 per month. 

Sample to agents, $3, Also our cele 





OVER $00,000 IN IN ACTUAL USE 
ACENTS. ‘WANTED. 


KEYSTONE F WRINGERS AT LOWEST "WHOLESALE PRICES, 





~ COMPLEXION 


The famous Lablache Face Powder is used much 
more extensively than any other preparation; its 
power to Se a brilliant complexion is marvelous. 
Ask Ask your ur Druggist for it. 


100 iz: 





Large Fa Fancy Advertising CARDS, all 
Card Works, Montpelier, Vt. 


different, 30c. 








ie ite NREDEAW 8 SONS 
mired Clower Blossoms 
@ and Fluid and Solid extracts of the Blossoms. 
Best Blood Purifier known. Cures Can- 
cer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Constipation, Piles, &c. Send for 
116 and 118 Dearborn St., Chicago. _ 





circular. 





1 4 4 SCRAP PICTURES, 15 Fancy Shape Cards, Name on, 
10c., worth 20e. J.B. HUSTED, Nassav, N, Y. 





GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 





“Filled with varied, pleasant and instructive reading—a safe and interesting family 
publication, and merits, as we believe it enjoys, a wide circulation.”’—CHRISTIAN WOMAN, Philada, 


JOHDSTEP'S 
JOGRPAL 


An Illustrated Magazine for the People. 


Established 1874. Enlarged, Improved and Renamed 1885. 36 Pages. 
EVERY OTHER WEEK. 




















$2.00a Year. 10 cts. a Copy. 





JOHNSTON'S JOURNAL aims to combine recreation and amusement with 
instruction and information—that is to say, while the articles are short, bright and 
readable, they at the same time are of an “informational” character. They are also 
original, timely and to the point, covering every matter and topic of current general 
interest, and are handsomely and copiously illustrated. 

The magazine holds a unique position in the world of popular literature. There is 
no other just like it, either in America or Europe. It appeals to everybody, and possesses 
in a marked degree the requisites to render it the general favorite it is—sterling merit, 
high character, popularness and cheapness. 

It has SEVERAL ADVANTAGES over the best of the monthlies. It is IssuED OFTENER 
costs the reader LEss, and its articles are SHORTER, more timely and of WIDER INTEREST 
It also gives MORE MATTER in proportion to the price, while the quality of its contents is up 
to their HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. A trial of the Magazine will saTisFy any one 
on all these points. 

Sample Press Opinions:—"Zminently readable.” “Excellent throughout.” “Bright, 
interesting and instructive.” ‘‘Its illustrations are real works of art.” “One of the brightest 
and best literary productions we have everexamined.” ‘‘Contains more good reading matter 
Jor the size than any periodical we have seen.” “A magazine for the Home and the Family 
—pure, clean, wholesome, elevating.” 

JOHNSTON’S JOURNAL may be ordered through any newsdealer, at the slight 
expense of 10 cents every other week. DECEMBER 12 and Chfistmas (Dec. 26) numbers will 
be UNUSUALLY INTERESTING AND ATTRACTIVE, and a powerful new story will begin in the 
issue of January 9—the first of the new year. Order these three numbers (or remit 30 
cents for them to the Publication Office) or send $2 for one year's subscription. Agents 
wanted. Liberal Cash Commissions. Write for particulars. 

Postage in U. S. or Canada is always PREPAID. Any dealer or P. M. will take your 
subscription ; or, address 


W.J. JOHNSTON, Publisher, 9 Murray St., New York 


1005 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA; 48 Congress St., BOSTON; or, 23 Borden Block, CHICAGO. 
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PARTIAL PROSPECTUS OF 


WIDEAWAKE for 1886 


woe Full Prospectus Sent on Application“G& 

A mother whose five children have read Wipk AWAKE 
from its first number to its latest, writes ; ‘‘/ dike the maga- 
sine because it is full of Impulses. Another thing—when 
Tlay it down,1 feel as if I had been walking on breezy 
hill-tops.”” 

SIX ILLUSTRATED SERIALS: 
I. A Midshipman at Large. 
II. The Cruise of the Casabianca. 

Every boy will ey these two stories of Newport and 

Ocean Yachting, by Charles Remington Talbot. 
III. A Girl and a Jewel. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. A delicious White 
Mountain Romance. 

IV. Dilly and the Captain. 
V. Peggy and Her Family. 

Margaret Sidney writes these two amusing Adventure 
Serials for Little Folks. Thirty-six illustrations each. 

VI. A Six Months’ Story (title to be announced) 
by Charles Egbert Craddock, author of Down the Ravine. 





Royal Girls and Royal Courts. 

By Mrs. John Sherwood. Especially brilliant and in- 
structive. It will run through the year. 

A Cycle of Children. 

By Elbridge S. Brooks. Illustrations by Howard Pyle. 
Twelve historical stories celebrating twelve popular holi- 
days. The first three are: 

Master Sandy’s Christmas Snapdragon. 

ber, 1552. 

Mistress Margery’s New Year’s Pin-Money. 

January, 1500. 

Mr. Pepy’s Valentine. February, 1660. 
STORIES OF AMERICAN WARS. 


Thrilling incidents in our various American warfares. 
The first three are : 


The Light of Key Biscayne. 
Joel Jackson’s Smack. 
A Revolutionary Turncoat. 


IN PERIL. 


A romantic dozen of adventures, but all strictly true. 
The first three are : 


Saved by a Kite. In a Mica Mine. 
The Varmint That Runs on the ‘‘Heigh-Ho!” 


Youth in Twelve Centuries. 
A beautiful art feature. Twenty-four su 


Decem- 


rb studies of | 


race-types and national costumes, by F. Childe Hassam, | 


with text by M. E. B. 


Fire-Place Stories. 

This article will be a notable feature of the Christmas 
number. Richly illustrated, with two paintings in clay 
modelled expressly for Wipz— AWAKgE, and reproduced by 
special processes in three tones. 


Some Special Articles: 

L'ENFANT TERRIBLE TURK. By Hon. S.S. Cox, 
U.S. Minister to Turkey. 

THE PRINCESS POCAHONTAS IN ENGLAND. 
By Mrs. Raymond Blathwayte. Illustrations include 
portrait from painting never before engraved. 

AUTOGRAPHS AND AUTOGRAPH HUNTERS. 
By Nora Perry. Racy and amusing. 

Twelve Ballads. 

These are contributed by twelve of the foremost women 
poets of America. Each ballad will fill five to seven picto- 
rial pages. The first three are : 

The Deacon’s Little Maid. 
Whitney. 

The Story of the Chevalier. 
Prescott Spofford. 

The Minute Man. By Margaret Sidney. 


TheC. Y. F.R. U. Readings 


meet the growing demand for the Ae/f/ud in literature, his- 
tory, science, art and practical doing. 


By Mrs. A. T. D. 


By Mrs. Harriet 


Send for Premium List. W1pe Awakg is only $3.00a 


of the Zodiac, are charming holiday books, printed 








| 


| 











THE CHOICEST HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Two New Books of Travel by Celebrated Writers. 


The Golden West, by Margaret Sidney. $1.75. 


The New Family Flight Book, by Edward 
Everett Hale and Miss Susan Hale. $2.50 


Two Exquisite New Gift. Books. 


Heroines of the Poets, $3.00, and 
Wonderful Christmasses of Old, $2.00. 


Two New Books of Readings for Each Day. 
Helps by the Way, with special commendation and 
an extended introduction by Phillips Brooks. $1.00. 
Lift Up Your Hearts, by Rose Porter. 25 cents, 


The demand for each exceeds that of any similar book 
which has been issued for years. 


Two Beautiful New Quartos, 
Little Folks’ Art Book.—Two hundred original 


drawings, humorous and grotesque, with illustrative 
text. 1s inexhaustibly delightful. $1.00, 


Art For Young People.—A book of great value, 
giving practical directions and stimulating exam- 
ples. Its original illustrations cost many thousand 
dollars. $2.00. 















Two New Story Books of Science. 
Wonder Stories of Seience, ramo, cloth, $1.50, 
an 







Up Hill and Down Dale, quarto, $1.25. 


We also have ‘‘Under Foot’’ and ‘‘ Eyes Right”’ in 
— new covers uniform with “‘ Up Hill and Down 
ale.”’ 


Five Annuals: The Most Popular Juveniles Ever Published. 


1. Babyland, ... ; : For 1885, 75 cts. 
2, Our Little Men and Women, a 










$r.50 
3. The Pansy, . e\ Ale $1.25 
4. Chautauqua Young Folks’ Annual,“ §1.00 
5. Wide Awake, ... ‘ # ae 





Two Volumes issued each year, 

Vol. “‘S’’ contains Miss Ex1zAseTH Stuart PHe 
serial, ‘‘ A Brave Girl,’’ and hundreds of original pictur 
and stories by the best living writers. $1.50. : 

Vol. ‘‘T’’ contains CHartes Ecpert CraDpock’s 
serial story, ‘‘ Down the Ravine,”’ and the most brilliant ~ 
galaxy of stories, poems and pictures ever included ina 
single volume. $1.75. 


Three Beautiful And Dainty Holiday Books. 


Feith Songs, Hope Songs, and Songs of 
Love, by Rose Porter. 50 cents each, 


The Merry Months All, and The Procession 

















with tinted inks. 





Among the Charming Quartos For Young People Are: 
What the Seven Did, $:.75. } By Margaret 
Who Told It to Me, $1.25. idney. 

The Cat’s Arabian Nights, $1.25, by Mrs. A. M. 


1az. 


Among the Choice Books For Boys, 

Boy Life in the U. 8. Navy, os The Man 
of the House, $1.50, and the volumes of the 
Rocky Fork Library, and Our Club Li- 
brary, stand pre-eminent. $1.25 each. 















Among Choice Books For Girls, 

Margie’s Mission, The Yensie Walton 
Hooks, Christie’s Christmas, $1.50 ¢ ach, 
and the volumes of the Sweet Home Series, 
and Julia A. Eastman’s books, $1.25 each, are 
always in demand. 

New Volumes of 
throp’s Popular Biographies. 18 vols, Long- 
ane rs Winter, Holmes, Ree. Life of Gen. 
Grant is the latest. 


a@-Any book sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Catalogue free. a 
D. LOTHROP.& CO., Boston. 
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TERRALINE 
PANELS anp VASES 
For Oil Color Painting. ] 


Patented April 22, 1884, and January 20, 1885, 





Terraline Panels and Vases, when painted with oil colors, 
have the brilliant, delicate and beautifully rich appearance” 
which is peculiar to paintings in mineral colors, on Dresden, — 
Berlin, Sevres, Auteuil, and Minton Porcelain. 4 


RETAIL ORDERS BY EXPRESS. 


I shall have much pleasure in sending any designs of my) 
Terraline Vases, Panels, or Plaques direct from my factory by % 
express. I guarantee against breakage in transit, and make a} 
prepaid rate for express charges to any express office in the 9 
United States east ofthe Missouri River. a 

My Directions for Terraline Painting and my Illustrated 7 
Catalogue will be mailed on receipt of a two-cent postage stamp, ” 


SPECIAL TERMS TO TEACHERS OF PAINTING. 


Purchasers are particularly requested to see that each Vase ~ 
VASE WITH METAL HANDLE. and each Punel is stamped TERRALINE, Patented April 22, 1884. © 
No. 652. Price, $2.59. Height, 134 inches. All genuine Terraline Panels, Vases, and Plaques are so stamped. E 


J.J. WEST, 318 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


% B U S S i Furnishes designs and estimates for fitting up of whole 
vase 9 houses and single articles, as Furniture, Carpets ~ 
Draperies, Mantels, Tiles, Stained Glass, Frescoing, ~ 

Bronzes, and all Art Productions which belong to a 


Jlrt Furniture complete home, WITHOUT CHARGE TO CUSTOMERS 
, eee : asst yanmtnentlginedte ont etignuaaee. 
Interior Decorations Questions promptly answered. 
Address GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, P. 0. Box H H, Philadelphia. 
WHITE AND DECORATED ma The LADIES’ SEWING ASSISTANT. 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain gnete pe = 


‘5 Every lady wants one 

. AT LOW PRICES. endl taut have one, 

Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces $12 00 i It can be attached to 

Fine White French China Dinner Sets 100 pieces 22 00 mg any table It has s 
Gold-band China Téa Sets, 44 pieces, $8.50; white 7 50 = : Spool 

Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 12 00 é 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, $4; White 3 00 an Emery Cushion 

Decorated Dinner Sects, all colors and Designs 20 00 and ‘needles, 2 

Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 5 00 Flolées, ond a Steel-edge 

ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. «Ei mends itself as the most useful article 

Tilustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on The = ever invented, The illustration gives 


or idea of what it really is. 


application. Estimates and information furnished. Te mast be ecen to be appreciated, In 


HADLEY’S 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. - order to introduce our old and teliable 
Orders packed and placed on cars or steamer free of oO , be a 4 ear “paper, ‘The 

Sent C. O. D. oron receipt of P. U. M. Order. Yankee Blade, into thousands 
of new homes, we make the following extraordinary offer, 


hich h bee led by an nsible publisher in 
DO YOU KNOW __ teryZie ree Shetlon price orane Blade 
is, and always nag been, OO Bae ep rten] ing ren - 
the Ladie -wing Assis 
That “THE NEW DOMINION” is actually oneof | 2° 2"SP Phe Wankee Blade, every week for one 
the best and cheapest papers published? year, for only $1.25, Or, we will give the Sewing 
Only 50 cents a year; 3 copies for $1.00. ‘Assistant, free, for a clubof two yearly subscriptions, 
agrEach issue contains 8 es—40 columns. A five- at the above special rate, 1.25 rach. “The Binde o— 
line advertisment inserted in “ The Dominion” Sia tains in one year over OO com pice’ oes ienlone worth 
@ vast amount of miscellaneous matter that is alone wo 
Months for $2.00. Address, more than is asked for all. andaiseneadai ob iil 
B.RIT IB, Publisher, Freeport, N.Y. many'will be refunded. "The ankee Blade has 
been penne ever: — for a5 years. - A to our 
cents pays for the Best Story Paper in the World responsibility we refer to any publisher in the city of I 
10 3 rth. Young America, Columbus, O. ° ddress, Pub. Yunkee Blade, Boston, Mass. 
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GODEYS FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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GODEY’S FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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FRED Brown's 
GINGER 


WILL Cure Cramp and 
Colic. 


WILL relieve Hatulence 
from over cating. 




















WILL serve better than 
mustard in a foot 
bath. 











Used on flannel instead 
of a Mustard Plaster, 
WILL redden the skin; 


WILL NOT blister. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 

































































For description see Fashion Department 
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For description see Fashion Department. 











For descriptioa see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 20. 

















For description see Fashion Department 
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Yor description see Fashion Department, 
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For description see Fashion Department. 








MANDOLINA. 


MEXIKANISCHE SERENADE. 
OTTO LANGEY, 








Allegretto grazioso. 8: - 4 
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Published in sheet form, 35 cts., by WM. H. BONER & CO. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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